Peter denied, but Jesus did not scold. 


He knew the loneliness, the numbing cold, 


The leering jest, the cruel taunting word— 
Peter denied Him once, and Jesus heard. 


Peter denied, but Jesus did not cry 
A protest at the oath, or at the lie. 
The winds of desolation blew ond blew— 
Peter denied Him twice, and Jesus knew. 


Thrice he denied; then Jesus broke the trance 
With one determined, reassuring glance; 
And love was won from terror’s dark embrace 
Beneath the radiant focus of that face. 


—E.M.P. 
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THE WAYFARER 


& Hastily I'd wolfed a railroad-station meal to avoid paying 
diner dinner prices, and I’d economically bought an upper 
berth for similar reasons. So what was my righteous delight 
to find the name of my Pullman car (to Chicago on the 
Pennsylvania) none other than Frugality! A far cry from find- 
ing for example, that I might have signed on with a Streetcar 
Named Desire. I felt distinctly like something out of Pilgrim’s 
Progress: ““Then did Christian come upon a car called 
Frugality, and thereon did sleep sweetly in a lofty berth even 
as far as the City of Chicago.” It did remind me that there’s 
a far greater measure of frugality: Elton ‘Trueblood and Earl- 
ham College students, referring to their sober Quaker saint of 
the 18th century, ask, “Will your train trip be Pullman or 
Woolmane” 


& You may remember, in that litthe book published for 
about a quarter by Harper, Training for the Life of the Spirit, 
three disciplines suggested: anonymity, frugality, dedication. 
The first means we don’t demand credit for what we do, in- 
terested rather only in its getting done. The second means 
living on just what we need & no more, as to clothes, car, 
milkshakes. The third means devoting each day as it comes, 
to service of the Lord God—certainly a discipline in hectic 
campus daily schedules. 


& Because the Telephone Company hopes and plans to raise 
our rates, it’s sending agents around to see how the public 
feels about it. One businessman pointed out to feeler-outer 
that prominent in every magazine he opens these days is a 
fabulously costly ad of the ‘Telephone Company saying how 
hard up it is and how e: iger it is to serve—when it has a com- 
plete monopoly anyhow. ‘Are you going to raise my phone 
rates just to keep paying millions for ads to tell me you need 
to raise my phone rates?” he roared. The agent said meekly 
that no one previously had mentioned that one, and medita- 
tively withdrew. AT&T, we prescribe for you even a frugal 


portion of frugality. 
Out at Blackburn College genial 
Eliot Porter quoted somebody’s old 
camplaint about the trials of abstract 
philosophy: 
wish that my room had a floor! 
I don’t so much care for a door— 
‘ But this pacing around 
With my feet off the ground 
Is getting to be quite a bore. 


& Another bit of incidental intelligence from my mid-western 
wayfaring appealed because I raise some sheep, and ad- 
mittedly ‘do wool-gathering otherwise; I chuckle unashamed as 
the Park College paper points to the reason the ram lost his 
footing on the narrow mountain ledge: failed to notice the 
ewe turn. .. I often wondered whether there was any signifi- 
cance in the fact that Chicago’s McCormick Seminary is across 
from the theater where G-men closed in and shot Dillinger 
—on the one hand the triumph of Law, I guess, and on the 
other that of the Gospel. Now I find McCormick is also on the 
same street with the world’s center for gambling slot-machines: 
two fisted parsons and one-arm bandits produced within a few 
blocks of each other... In a similar juxtaposition where trains 
from Philadelphia to New York roll past, a booming distillery 
looms up, then immediately as logical corollary the guarded 
wall of Homesburg Prison where many a drunk finds his way. . . 


& Sobriety in Lent gives background to the mordant bit, 
Well He Give Him a Stone?, by Abbie Huston Evans: 
“T pick it up, I turn it over, 
I scoff. 
I never saw a loaf that looked like this, 
That weighed so heavy, had a sound like flint. 
Crack it; sniff it; taste it; can one swallow it? 
Is it stone? 1s it bread? try; can one swallow it? 


Yes, a crumb at a time—a crumb ata time. O God! 


Bitter?—Past words; but somehow, strangely, bread!” 
—J.O.N. 
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The Intercollegian Invites You to 


Five Discussions on 


Suggested by JACK FINEGAN 


| pEOLOGY is one of the prominent 
words of our time. [his term means 
a4 science of ideas, a_ systematic 
scheme of beliefs about life, or a 
characteristic way and manner of 
thought. Thus we speak, for ex- 
ample, of the “Communist ideology,” 
referring to the set of ideas which are 
the driving force within the Com- 
munist movement. Likewise when 
National Socialism was flourishing in 
Germany, and Fascism in Italy, these 
movements too were inspired by 
more or less clearly thought-out and 
coherent systems of ideas. 

We have learned now not to un- 
derestimate the effective power of 


Museum, and-publishing his pam- 
phlet, Manifest der Kommunisten, 
and his voluminous book, Das Kapv- 
tal, who would have thought how his 
ideas were going to prevail in large 
sections of the world! 

But the ideologies of National 
Socialism and Fascism have already 
had their day and passed into dis- 
repute, and that of Communism is 
discredited in the minds of many 
because of the excesses of violence to 
which it has led. Ideologies which 
set man against man and envision 
nothing higher than the triumph of 
one race or one nation or one Class 
are false and dangerous. The world 


THE CHRISTIAN FAITH 


think it does not matter much what 
they believe or whether they believe 
anything at all. But the comparison 
with the political ideologies just 
mentioned proves that to have and 
live by a set of ideas can be one of 
the most dynamic things in_ the 
world. How about a call to Chris- 
tians to study anew the Christian 
faith itself? How about seeking to 
find the central meanings of that 
faith and to release again in indi- 
vidual lives and in the world the 
mighty force which it contains? 
The topics and questions which 
follow are intended to provide the 
outlines for a series of five consecu- 


such ideologies. When Karl Marx 


was working away on his economic What about 


theories in the library of the British 


the 


is looking for something better. tive discussion meetings on the 
Christian ide- 
ology? Some Christians themselves 


theme of ‘““The Christian Faith.” Re- 
source materials are also suggested. 


QUESTIONS 


Is it necessary for all Christians to believe the same 


Was the true faith once and for all delivered unto 


First Meeting: FAITH 

1. Is there anybody who has no faith? 15. 

2. Is Communism a religion? the saints in the past? 
g. What connection is there between Christian faith 16, Can faith eTOW? 


and democracy? 


Is it possible to have religion without belief in God? 


What is meant when it is stated that “God is a 


What is meant when it is stated that “God is love>” 
Is the God of the Old Testament the same as the 


Is it possible to prove the existence of God? 
Is it intellectually respectable to believe in a personal 


. Was Gibbon correct when he said that “the decay of ° 
: religion, faith fading into mere form, losing touch Second Meeting: GOD 
with life and becoming impotent to guide it,” was 1. 
one of the five reasons for the collapse of the Roman °», Does humanism believe in God? 
Empire? x. What and where is God? 
5: Is the same thing happening in the United States _ 
of America? 
spirit? 
6. What is a definition of faith? ; 
7. Is faith “the assurance of things hoped for, the con- me 
viction of things not seen?” es : 
8. Is faith believing something because it is absurd? pent: 
g. Is faith believing something in spite of the evidence? 7; 4s Goa cme: ; 
10. Is faith believing something in spite of the con- 8. Is God omnipotent? 
tradictions? g. Is God “wholly other?” 
11. Is faith daring something in spite of the con- 10. 
sequences? Ll. 
12. Is faith without works dead? God? 
13. Cana faith be stated in the form of a creed? 12. 
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Does God know my name? 
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Meeting: JESUS 


Why did H. G. Wells always head the list of the 
greatest characters ot history with the name of Jesus? 
Do we have dependable information about the life 
of Jesus? 

What was Jesus’ own conception of his mission and 
character? 

Was Paul’s interpretation of Christ a misinterpre- 
tation? 

Was the teaching of Jesus unique? 

Does the discovery of the Golden Rule in the Scrip- 
tures of other religions invalidate Jesus’ authority? 
Why did Jesus die upon the Cross? 

What did Jesus want his disciples to do? 

Must one believe in the miracles in order to be a 
follower of Christ? 

Did Jesus predict the end ol the world? 

Why are the followers of Jesus called Christians? 
What does it mean to be a Christian? 


What would Jesus do if he lived in the twentieth | 


century? 
What would happen to him if he lived now? 


Fourth Meeting: CHRISTIAN LIV- 


ING 


How important is baptism? 

Does a Christian have to belong to a church? 

How can we decide which church we wish to belong 
tor 

Is it possible to live a Christian life without believing 
in the teachings of the church? 


Should one try to convert an unbeliever? 

6. Is the missionary movement justified? 

7. Is prayer autosuggestion? 

8. What should one ask for when one prays? 

g- Does prayer influence other people? 

10. Does prayer accomplish miracles? 

11. Is it better to worship God in the out-of-doors than 
in church? 

12. Is it possible to love your neighbor without loving 

God? 


hag Meeting: IMMORTALITY 


. Does man have a soul? 

2. When did the belief in immortality first arise? 

3. Is belief in immortality wish-thinking? 

4. Is it egotistical to believe in immortality? 

5: Have the recent experiments with telepathy and 
other forms of extra-sensory perception provided 
proof of immortality? 

6. What is spiritualism? 

+. Do any important philosophers believe in immor. 
tality? 

8. Do any scientists believe in immortality? 

9g. Does belief in immortality make any difference in 
everyday life? 

10. What conceptions of heaven and hell are presented 
by the Bible, by medieval literature and by modern 
writers? 

11. Does everyone receive his just punishment and re. 
ward in this life? 

12. May we believe that immortality will mean personal 
survival? 


RESOURCES 


Books ABouT FAITH Books ABouT Gop Books ABOUT IMMORTALITY 
Hoxie N. Fairchild, Toward Be- Emil Brunner, The Divine-Hu- John Baillie, And the Life Fver- 
lief. 1935. man Encounter. 1943. lasting. 1933. 
James G. Gilkey, 4 Faith to Affirm. A. C. Garnett, God in Us. 1945. William E. Hocking, Thoughts on 
1940. Roger Hazelton, The God We Death and Life. 1937. 
H. D. Gray, A Theology for Chris- Worship. 1946. J. B. Rhine, The Reach of the 


tran Youth. 1941. A. E. ¥Faylor, 
Georgia Harkness, Understanding 
the Christian Faith. 1947. 


of Maturity. 


John Knox, 
Jesus. 1941. 


ing. 1942. 


Do we choose this faith? 


Books ABOUT JESUS 
John W. Bowman, The Religion 


Henry J. Cadbury, Jesus: What 
Manner of Man? 1947 

E. C. Colwell, 
the Teachings of Jesus. 1947. 

The Man Christ 


Books ABOUT CHRISTIAN LIVING 
(seorge A. Buttrick, Prayer. 1942. 
Georgia Harkness, Prayer and the 

Common Life. 1948. 
E. Stanley Jones, Abundant 


Leslie D. Weatherhead, Why Do 
Men Suffer? 1936. 


Does God Exist? Mind. 1947. 
A. E. Taylor, The Christian Hope 
of Immortality. 1947. 


1948. 
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Want Inter-Faith? 


WILLIAM W. MENDENHALL explores, with the greatest wisdom we've 
seen in the field, the do’s and don’ts for a Christian campus group 


O. CAMPUSES where there are many 
religious faiths, situations are con- 
stantly arising which call for coop- 
eration between groups of different 
religious traditions. We need reports 
of experiences which Christian Asso- 
ciations have had in these relation- 
ships and statements of what has 
been good or poor practice in inter- 
faith cooperation. This article is a 
step in that direction. It should be 
kept in mind that we are speaking 
about inter-group relations and not 
about the relations which the Asso- 
ciation has with individuals of vary- 
ing religious backgrounds who glad- 
ly accept and make their own the 
Association’s statement of purpose 

There are many reasons for inter- 
group cooperation. Many projects af- 
fecting all students cannot be carried 
except by some group working in 
the name of all religious faiths. 
Further, it simplifies matters for the 
administration to deal with one in- 
clusive organization representing all 
religious faiths instead of with many 
groups separately. Again, if religion 
is to be a cohesive force and not a 
divisive one, religious groups must 
cooperate. Cooperative religion 1s 
good religion; non-cooperative re- 
ligion is not. ‘The issue is not whether 
the Christian Association shall co- 
operate with other faith groups but 
how it shall do so without losing its 
identity and function. Several Asso- 
ciations have learned their lesson the 
hard way in interfaith cooperation. 
I shall review the experiences of 
three Associations representing three 
familiar types of cooperation, al- 
though the exact pattern varies in 
each situation. Let us take a look at 
the way these types of cooperation 
have worked, over a period of years 
in these situations: 


Patterns for Scrutiny 


A. This Christian Association. in 
a large university had a long and 
notable history. ‘The increasing size 
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and complexity of the university 
brought the inevitable demand for 
interfaith cooperation. The Associa- 
tion prided itself on its pioneering 
and inclusive spirit and was among 
the first in the country to venture 
into the tricky shoals of interfaith 
work. The Association cabinet, with 
its record of Christian incisiveness, 
was replaced by an interfaith cabinet 
composed of representatives of all 
faiths plus the chairmen of “united” 
activities. This cabinet was set up 
to carry on activities in behalf of all 
religious groups. It should be noted 
that the Hillel Foundation kept its 
active program for Jews, as did the 
Newman Club for Catholics. ‘There 
was nothing comparable for the 
Protestants, who expected an inter- 
faith cabinet to meet their interests 
in the same way as the inter- or non- 
denominational Christian Associa- 
tion cabinet had done before. It did 
not work that way. When the matter 
of sending delegates to summer con- 
ferences, or of relations with the 
National Student YMCA or YWCA 
were under consideration, the rep- 
resentatives of the Newman Club 
and Hillel graciously took a_ back 
seat and let those who were con- 
cerned discuss these matters. This at- 
titude was shown whenever any- 
thing of a Protestant nature was 
under consideration. However, Prot- 
estants were always uneasy because 
they disliked to conduct their busi- 
ness in the presence of others who 
were either indifferent or critical. 
Then, in worship Protestants could 
not prav in Jesus’ name without ol- 
tending the Jews, and they could not 
read the New Testament without of- 
fending both Jews and Catholics. It 


was natural, therefore, that all spe- 


cifically Protestant concerns were, in 
the course of time, neglected. Result: 
Nothing of religious significance tor 
Protestants was offered to compare 
with what the Jews had in their 
Hillel Foundation and the Catholics 
in their Newman Club. 


B. In another Association the lead- 
ers of the Christian Association try 
to break down all barriers—even re- 
ligious ones—between students. 
There is no doubt that loyalty to 
Jesus Christ seems an offense to some 
non-Christians, so they have modt- 
fied the nature of the Christian Asso- 
ciation to accommodate the group 
or groups who do not find the Asso- 
ciation’s purpose congenial to them. 
They have dropped the name “Chris- 
tian” and substituted “religious.” 
Hence, the organization is a Campus 
Religious Association. The theory is 
that students will “objectively” find 
the best in each of the religious tra- 
ditions. Experience has demon- 
strated that students who do not 
have a deep rootage in their own 
tradition have little appreciation of 
any other tradition. (There is no 
such thing as complete objectivity— 
we always view life from some pre- 
supposition.) Doubtless students who 
are matured and disciplined in their 
own religious tradition can profit by 
sharing views, but there is little prof- 
it for those without any deep con- 
victions to share. Result: The end- 
product of this Association’s attempt 
to brew a common religious stew is 
a case of spiritual undernourish- 
ment. There is little resemblance to 
a movement which really makes a 
difference. 


in Another pattern of dealing with 
other faith groups is represented by 
a certain Christian Association which 
has kept its name but has modified 
its program in order to work with all 
women on the campus. This Asso- 
ciation seeks to fill the need for an 
inclusive campus-wide agency. It is 
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strong on social service and campus 
wide projects. They teel an ageres 
svc) presentation of the Christian 
laith vs a divisive factor so the em- 
phasis on the Christian taith is toned 
down in order not to imperil the 
organization’s inclusiveness. Result: 
Here is a prestige without power. 
Many students on the campus, al- 
though admiring the status of the 
Association, wonder just where the 
word “Christian” comes in. 


D. This Association is a revision 
of A. After fifteen years ot expert 
ence under the set-up described im 
A, specifically Christian Associa- 
tion was re-created. All Protestant 
concerns were pulled out of the in. 
terfaith organization and given. to 
the Christian Association. hose 
needs and situations which could be 
handled best unitedly were kept in 
the agency which works in behalt ot 
all religious taiths. Result: Uhere ts 
a marked increase in activities de- 
voted to understanding and tollow 
ing the Christian taith. Interestingly 
enough, interfaith cooperation has 
Relations with other 
Lroups are easier, for the sense ot 


expanded. 


strain has vanished since evervone 
knows where he 
more, an increasingly large group of 


stands. 


students now sense the existence ot 
a vital Christian program. In addi- 
tion, contact with other groups has 
simulated a much tranker inquiry 
Into the meaning of each group's 


respective faith. 


Pointing Toward Policy 

From all these experiences a tew 
principles emerge to form a begin 
ning of a statement of policy. 

1. First and toremost ts the 
ciple that the cooperative enterprise 
is at its best when member groups 
lnclusiveness at the ex- 
is selt-deteating. 


are strong. 
pense of vitality 
Keep a vigorous movement imtact 
and operating tull force when enter 
ing into mtertath Cooperation. 

2. If there are distinctive tun 
tions and values which should be 
conserved it ts mmperative that the 


organizations representing — these 
functions and values retain then 
identity. 

It as important to be clea 


about what vou will do and what 
vou will not do together. Do not at. 
tempt unterfaith worship or devo 
tronal services where widely ditte 
ent religious traditions are mvolved 
Jewish, Catholic, Orthodox). If 
there is a desire to participate in 
other religious traditions, the best 
practice is to rotate attendance at 
ditterent torms ot service rather than 
to trv to find a common order of sers 
ice Which ts not typical of any tra 
dition. Hlowever, it should be re 
membered that Roman Catholics are 
forbidden to attend Protestant re 
ligious services. In cooperation, no 
group should be asked to compro 
muse any distinctive principle tor 
which it stands. 

between 


Cooperation strong 


eroups, tf properly carried on, in- 


creases the appreciation of all tradi. 
tions mvolved. 

"ye It is Caster to keep a live Chris. 
lian movement going than to up. 
scramble an intertaith organization 
that has assumed more responsibil. 
ties than it can handle. It is wise to 
slowly so vou don't have so ban 
to walk back. 


(>. Groups should COOPC 
order to render better service: they 
should not unite or tederate out of 
weakness. 

Phe above thoughts are tentative. 
and out of a number of such: state. 
ments the Movement should tormy. 


late tested policy, 


Barnes Hall, Cornell U—here one of the historic 
interfaith experiments has taken place 


P.S.: WE'RE GOING INTER-FAITH AT SMITH 


la Smith College Association for 
Christiaan Work has long been in a 
dubious position. Founded fitty-five 
vears ago when the student 
was almost entirely Protestant, the 
SCACW has found it increasingly 
dithcult to represent a student bods 
which includes many Jewish 
and Catholic students. What about 
the blanket tax? And were not Jewish 
students feeling restless in an organ- 
ization nominally Christian? 

The cabinet 
tully and secured information trom 
many sources. We care, principally, 


bodv 


now 


discussed the issue 


about (1) incisive Christianity, and 
(2) service to the college community. 
In the past the SCACW attempted 
both at once. Though led by Protes- 
tants, it often kept quiet on. issues 
because of its constitutional responst- 
bilitv to the whole student body. In- 
effective inter-taith cooperation made 
the broader aspects of the program 
Protestant-sponsored, while, 
ironically, Protestantism was not tree 


seen 


to tunction creatively. 

Now we have attempted to re- 
valuate the meaning of a religrous 
life and its implications. We have 


faced squarely the values of inter 
faith cooperation, while firmly. re 
taining the independence ol the 
three taiths on the campus. The re 
sult: the Smith College Religtous 
Association, with three independent 
religious groups: The Newman Club 
B Nai B’Rith Hillel Foundation an¢é 
the Christian Association. Each wil 
carry on independent activities but 
perform many together on a campus 
wide basis. Cooperative work will im 
clude Inter-faith Education ane 
Community Service. 
—RoOsaMOND BENNETT. 49 
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Beautiful, beautiful certain moth! 


FAITH AND MATH 


By A. J. COLEMAN 


science of Pure Mathematics, 
in its modern developments, may 
claim to be the most original crea 
tion of the human spirit.” With this 
statement A. N. Whitehead, one ol 
the greatest philosophers of the past 
hundred years, began his chapter on 
mathematics in Science and the Mod 
ern World. He allowed one 
fication: music might have an equal 
daim. However, anyone has 
even glimpsed the majestic sweep ol 
mathematical thought as it devel- 
oped since Gauss at the beginning of 
the last century, or has caught the 
thrill of the pulsing struggle in 
which American mathematicians 
play a major role, to push forward 
the frontiers of mathematical know!- 
edge, will vigorously concur with 
Whitehead’s claim for mathematics. 


What Is Mathematics? 


Mathematics is a game. It has its 
rules which must be obeyed. ‘There 
are difficulties to be overcome. ‘There 
is the joy of gaining an objective. Its 
results have no immediate bearing 
on life. ‘Therefore there is nothing 
serious about it. It is sheer delight. 
For some mathematicians it is no 
more than this. 
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Math is a splendid creed, which can 
add to a Christian's Faith in God 


But mathematics is also the purest 
beauty. ‘The school of abstract paint 
ers—the cubists and all that—have 


nothing on the mathematician. The 


cubist feeds on mere pabulum com- 
pared with the intricate pattern ol 
logical 
twenty-seven lines on a cubic surlace 
or the orthogonality relations for the 
representations of a semi-simple 
group. The job of the mathemati. 
cian is to contemplate form and 
pattern. It is the most 
theticism. For some mathematicians 
this is the justification for his work. 

But useful. Per- 
haps it is a little too useful for it 
has been said with considerable truth 
that whereas World War I was a 
chemists’ war, World War II was a 
mathematicians’ war. It seems para- 
doxical, but the utmost abstraction 
provides the true means to control 
our thought about concrete fact. As 
society becomes more complex so the 


ascetic aes- 


mathematics 1s 


inter-relations of its parts become 
more complicated and it is precisely 
to mathematics, which might reason- 
ably be defined as the study of all 
possible interconnections, 
that increasingly we turn tor help in 
understanding the world in which 


logical 


inter-connections of — the 


we live. Mathematics is a magic key. 

But perhaps what has fascinated 
men mathematics 1s its 
certainty. If a thing can be proved 
mathematically then it really can be 
proved! So Spinoza set out his phi- 
losophy in the form of a geometry 
text-book. So the 
nadian 


most about 


American and Ca- 
think that 
since the truths of religion cannot 
be proved mathematically they are 
really inferior types of truth or prob- 
ably not true at all. This last is the 
inevitable psychological, though 1i1- 


science students 


logical, corollary to regarding math- 
ematics as the prototype of proof. It 
is at this point that the Christian 
student or professor of mathematics 
today must be extremely alert. He 1s 
grea‘ly helped by the interpretation 
of the nature of mathematics which 
has gained acceptance among mathe- 
maticians during the past fifty vears, 
though it is sull not verv widely un- 
derstood. 


Spurious Certainty 

The certainty of mathematics is 
rather spurious, since it is certainty 
about nothing. Mathematics deals 
only with logical forms, with mental 


constructs, and theretore tells us 
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nothing about this world. ‘Theretore 
the fact that we cannot have a math- 
ematical proof that God exists 
should cause no difficulty. I could 
not give a mathematical proof, or 
any kind of proof, that you, my gen- 
tle reader, exist. And even within 
its own domain of pure logical forms, 
the foundations of mathematics were 
somewhat shaken in 1931 by a re- 
markable theorem of Godel which 
shows that in a certain sense the log- 
ical system on which mathematics 
and our daily lite have been built 
is inadequate. This theorem con- 
tains, it seems to me, the most pro- 
found illustration of the limitations 
of human reason that has ever been 
given, but it is rather too involved 
to discuss at length in THr INTER- 
COLLEGIAN. Those who wish to can 
look up Godel in the index ot E. T. 
Bell's The Development of Mathe- 
matics and pursue the references he 
Gives. 

Yet, if mathematics is not con- 
cerned with this world, but) only 
with abstract logical forms, how can 
it be usefuly Why does it work? In 
lact the external world actually ex- 
emplifies the relatively simple pattern 
of logical inter-relationships which 
the human mind evolves. Vhis ts for 
me the most vivid illustration of the 
so-called “cosmological argument” 
for the existence of God. It does not 
“prove” God's existence but it sug- 
gests that the source of order in the 
universe is at least superior to the 
human mind. 


Irreconcilable? 

Is there not an ultimate irrecon- 
cilable issue between mathematics 
(which is sheer abstraction) and 
Christianity—the religion of God 
Incarnate, of God become flesh; be- 
tween mathematics which is totally 
impersonal and Christianity which 
issues in love for our neighbor—ou 
neighbor in all his beauty or ugll- 
ness, JOY or sorrow, prosperity or 
deprivation; between the mathema. 
tician contemplating a static pattern 
of forms and the Christian worship- 
ing a living God in agonized prayer 
and active sacrificial servicer Yes, one 
might easily sav that mathematics ts 
diametrically Chiris- 


opposed to 


lhere are two easy ways of avoid. 
ing this dilemma. The most usual 
is to retuse to recognize it and go on 


merrily studying and _ applying 
mathematics without ever asking 
what it is really about, or what 1s 
the ethos which prevails in the 
mathematical world. This means 
that we unconsciously and uncriti- 
cally accept the whole scheme of 
values of our secular society with its 
mechanization of personal relation- 
ships, and its justification of the 
purely selfish intellectual aes- 
thetic joys of rugged individualism 
or of “tree” enterprise, as it Is some- 
times called. 

The other is to say that the realm 
of abstract forms, eternal and = un- 
changing, is the real world. There- 
fore it is only the mathematician 
who glimpses the hidden mystery of 
existence. This view has the great 
advantage of giving the mathema- 
tician a feeling of superiority. It is 
not encountered in its pure form 
very olten in the USA today, but 
the awe with which the mathema- 
tician is regarded and his willing- 
ness to bask in such superstitious 
admiration perhaps remnants 
ot it. Bell, in the book mentioned 
above, inveighs vigorously against 
this view of mathematics, though in 
so doing seems to fall into the first 
error. Like most forms of Platonism 
this attitude turns our world into a 
shadow play, devoid of real mean- 
ing. It refuses to recognize that the 
fact of the Incarnation, of God be- 
coming Flesh, proves that our ma- 
terial world has tremendous signifi- 
cance in the purposes of God. 

Phe Christian will admit neither 
ot these alternatives. He will find in 
the beauties of mathematics, in the 
intricacies olf mathematical argu- 
ments, a continual spur to praise 
God who has made him a thinking 
being capable of experiencing such 
joys. He will see in the applications 
of mathematics a constant reminder 
that the world is ordered by God, 
the maker and sustainer of the unt- 
verse. He will seek to use mathema- 
tics in the service of God and of his 
tellow men. 

Qn the other hand, the Christian 
student of mathematics will be con- 
stantly on guard against the dangers 
it presents for his spirit. [he tempta- 
tion to rejoice in his own. skill at 
solving a difficult) problem: the 
temptation to rest in purely indi- 
vidual aesthetic satistaction as the 
chief purpose of his lite: the tempta- 


tion to Value the abstract more than 
the concrete; the temptation tg 
escape from the struggles, jovs and 
sorrows of contacts with real per. 
sons into the calm, undemanding 
impersonality of algebra or topology. 


Conclusion 

I fear that no non-mathematician 
has stayed with us up to this point 
but in case one or two have, let’s try 
to draw some general conclusion! — 

The Christian is under the obli- 
gation to obey the Lordship of Jesus 
Christ in all aspects of his life. We 
must, as one of the prayers in the 
Episcopal Communion service says, 
“offer and present unto Thee, 0 
Lord, ourselves, our souls and bodies 
to be a reasonable, holy and living 
sacrifice.” For students and professors, 
a part of this offering of ourselves to 
God, perhaps not the whole but a 
major part of it, is the offering of 
our life in the university—our col. 
lege friendships, our participation 
in the Math and Physics Club, our 
paying attention in Class, Our work 
in the library, but especially our 
study and thinking—our minds. 

It is pretty obvious that subjects 
like sociology, psychology, philoso- 
phy and history which discuss man, 
are intimately related to Christianity, 
In them, value judgments are made 
which may or may not be consistent 
with a Christian ethic. More impor- 
tant, it is impossible to pursue them 
without implicitly assuming some 
doctrine about the nature and 
destiny of man. Is he merely an 
animal? Is man simply the sum total 
of social pressures? Is he essentially 
good and capable of absolute per- 
lection? Christianity says No to each 
ol these three possibilities, yet thes 
can all be found as the unconscious 
basis of much college teaching, and 
students continually are unwitting) 
absorbing such errors. 

It is not so obvious how Chris- 
tianity is involved in the so-called 
objective sciences. However, I hope 
that in the above I have been able 
to show that there is a vital tension 
between Christianity and mathema 
tics, a tension which exists between 
our faith and every aspect of our un 
redeemed life. We must not fall into 
the sort of error of the Nazis (who 
distinguished between German and 
Jewish mathematics) and_ pretend 

(Continued on page 26) 
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"Spires pointing skyward, 
Insistent silent fingers...” 


Help Thou Mine Unbelief... 


Once, the problem of the student 
Christian movement was to melt (or 
even blast) the tough denominational 
dogmatism freshmen brought to 
campus. But now freshmen, and too 
often seniors, ask earnestly with knit 
brows, What zs the Christian faith?” 
In this issue, we explore the sorts of 
answer that can be given. 

Whether we belong to some com- 
munion which declares it has “no 
creed” or not, it’s obvious that each 
of us Owns an actual creed—credo, 
“I believe’”—outlining the main 
points of our conviction about ulti- 
mate reality and present duty. It 
physics, mathematics, history, and all 
other fields of knowledge and re- 
search have their great basic data, re- 
ligious philosophy also lays claim 
to a system of propositions and dis- 
coveries in its own right. How much 
of Christian faith depends upon de- 
votional experience of God, how 
much upon intellectual grasp of ob- 
jective truth, how much’ upon 
ethical behavior? 

Consider this famous, gem-like 

prayer as a voicing of our intention 
when we thus look at the content 
of our faith: 
QO God, who hast set us but an hand- 
breadth from thee that we might 
learn the ways of freedom and choose 
thee with all our heart, make us 
brave to accept the discipline of life, 
and keep us loyal in all things, 
through him who was himself made 
perfect through suffering, who for 
us laced death unafraid, and who 
lives and reigns for ever and ever. 
Amen. 


Sing Great Hymns 


Sunday night in student groups 
sounds hymnodically like ESCON 
conference last Christmas: corny pep 
songs lustily shouted, or conven- 
tional morning-church hymns _ (writ- 
ten in the nineteenth century) sung 
listlessly without an ounce of thrill. 
Most groups are afraid to try, and to 
learn, new great hymns: “people 
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ano BRIARS 


will be uncomfortable stay 
away.” Some even think, “choruses” 
(those glib, cheap concoctions of 
corn or saccharine) are the way tor- 
ward. 

Why not learn the surging Welsh 
chorales such as “I Feel the Winds of 
God Today’ (tune: Kingstold) 
which swept the NICC assembly in 
1941? Or “Once to Every Man” 
(tune: Ton-y-Botel), “God of Grace 
and God of Glory” (Tune: Cwm 
Rhondda), “Jesus, Lover of My 
Soul” (tune: Aberystwyth)? Or 
‘Praise to the Lord, the Almighty” 
(tune: Lobe den Herren)? During 
this Lenten season, “O Sacred Head 
Now Wounded” (tune: Passion 
Chorale) is culturally and devotion- 
ally a “must” for students. ‘These are 
the merest suggestion to start off 
with. Hlymns for Worship (from 
Association Press, $1.50), or the 
little hymnal, 5.25, from Coopera- 
tive Recreation Service, Delaware, 
Ohio, has right hymns. This student 
eeneration, like others before it, 
needs and can share the surging 
power of deep, colorful, relevant 
songs of faith and devotion. 


World Without Answers 


Bleeding China, let down by our- 
selves. Muishandled Germany still 
under our military, not civilian, 
tutelage. France inwardly seething, 
Britain austerely and undramatically 


Hence make clear the path, 
Briar-torn the hand...” 


holding on, Holland smugly im- 
perialist, Italy weighing communism, 
Africa rumbling for Negro revolt, 
South America unhappy, torn with 
dictatorship and_ revolution. ‘The 
Balkans stark with totalitarian regi- 
mentation, Greece the arena of 
foreign titans, even the Scandinavian 
countries faced with haunting di- 
lemmas between powers. Japan nerv- 
ously eyeing communism, India in 
gigantic indecision as to her destiny, 
Russia herself pitifully petty and un- 
sure of herself, strong, wrong, envi- 
ous, defensive. Who in such a world 
has answers? 

No formula, but a spirit—no world 
organization without world fellow- 
ship: these are the claims of —the 
Christian. Seek ye first the Kingdom, 
Christ says, and it is his only answer. 
He needs bold, sensitive ministers to 
say and live that, students who know 
it in their hearts and are willing to 
give life to declare it to this genera- 
tion. Desperate human turmoil to- 
day demands desperate urgency of 
discipline, devotion, and proclama- 
tion of the power of God for re- 
deemed persons and redeemed civili- 
zation. 


New Pope at Yale 


The Liston Pope whom students 
have known for years as a perceptive 
social prophet (more often of doom 
than of delight) now becomes dean 
at Yale Divinity School—which pro- 
vides more leaders in the student 
Christian movement, probably, than 
any other seminary. We honor Dr. 
Pope, congratulating both him and 
Yale on the new role he is to play. 

Others have dwelt on the necessity 
that his school must not forget that 
its first aim is to train parish minis- 
ters, not “movement” executives and 
student field leaders. Be that as it 
may, our own angle is that we hope 
the new dean won't pull any punches 
on social and labor issues now that 
he has moved upstairs—and that stu- 
dent movers trained at Yale won't 
be deprived of his impact as a 
teacher. 
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Creeds Make Christians? 


How approach such a classic creed of Reformed statement, as that most infly- 
ential Protestant doctrine, the Westminster’ Confession of Faith, written under 
the shadow of Parliament three centuries back. What does “I believe’ mean? 


By ELWYN A. SMITH 


Tu word “dogmatic” now has one 
main use: it is a nasty adjective we 
apply to opinionated people. But 
there was a time when “dogmatics” 
was respectable and meant something 
decidedly good, believe it or not. 
The word probably is not worth the 
effort to reclaim it from the bone- 
yard and put it back into shape, but 
there is pressing need in our time 
to do the thing that the old-time 
“dogmatists” made their regular 
business. 

The scores of Church leaders who 
gathered at Westminster in 1648, at 
the British Parliament's order, be- 
lieved that it was important to know 
where they stood on issues of central 
importance: why men are born, what 
are the laws that govern lite, what 
are man’s deepest needs and proper 
goals. They also believed that Chris- 
tian answers to these questions had 
everything to do with family life, 
society, and national afkairs. 

So the Westminster Confession of 
Faith (1646) was not an abstract 
statement of the beliets of a lew 
clergymen who dreamed it up in the 
seclusion of some ivy-clad) church, 
but the historical settlement of a 
strugele that had divided philoso- 
phers, politicians, churchmen and 
ordinary Englishmen and Scotsmen 
for a hundred years. It marks the 
confluence of the problems of the 
century with Biblical Chris- 
tianity as understood by the Chris- 
tian thinkers of that era. 

This creed must be understood as 
a Christian voice tor its time, and 
viewed from two angles. First, it ts 
to be accepted without qualification 
insofar as it embodies Biblical Chris- 
tianity. The responsibility of learn- 
ing to recognize Biblical Christianity 
devolves on every Christian and can- 
not be avoided by static acceptance 
of the authority of any minister, 
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church, - or creed. But there is a 
second angle: the Westminster Con- 
fession is indigenous to the 17th 
century and cannot be accepted as 
final for the goth century. ‘This ts 
true not only because it says nothing 
about many issues unique to our 
century; its “way of going at prob- 
lems” must also be analyzed to see 
whether this too might be peculiar 
to the 17th century. 


Danger: Authoritarianism 


As a matter of fact, the authors of 
the Confession did go at things in a 
way very characteristic of their time. 
In the 17th century, there was a 
song attack on Christianity by 
men who characterized themselves as 
humanists and rationalists. Despite 
wide differences they agreed in one 
thing: they felt free to take the 
measure of Christianity by a set of 
standards that originated the 
abilitv of the human mind, of which 
they were confident, to recognize the 
truth. Several such rational philoso- 
phies launched telling attacks against 
both Roman Catholic and Protestant 
beliets. 

The Roman Catholics were to 
some extent prepared: in the isth 
century, Thomas Aquinas had stated 
in detail a total Christian philosophy 
that was logically airtight, and with 
great spirit and much success the 
Roman theologians detended them- 
selves. 

Protestantism was much younger. 
Calvin had given it, in the /nstitutes 


of the Christian Religion, its most 
systematic theological statement. But 
a long battle now began in order to 
fieht off these convincing attacks 
from rationalism, Forced by the con. 
test, Protestant Christians began to 
rethink their faith, which was al] 
to the good. But in course of doing 
this, they unconsciously began to 
adopt some of the techniques and 
assumptions of their enemies: for ex. 
ample, the notion that if a Christian 
doctrine can be so explained as to be 
invulnerable to criticism, it is there. 
fore true, and whoever accepts the 
arguments proving its truth is cer- 
tainly a Christian. 

This idea, a by-product of con- 
troversy, was a thousand miles. re- 
moved trom the discovery which had 
freed Luther from his overwhelming 
sense of guilt, back in the 16th cen- 
tury: that he was delivered from all 
his guilt by God alone, and that he 
had to do no more than accept by 
faith the work of forgiveness that 
God had done through Christ. All 
through the 17th century a strange 
perversion was swiftly usurping the 
heart of the Christian citadel, all un- 
observed by its defenders. No longer 
was deliverance the work of God's 
love and grace; but rather, it was 
eradually assumed we deliver 
selves by studying and accepting the 
correct beliefs about the Bible, God, 
Christ, and a host of other theologi- 
cal issues. 

To be sure, the actual statement 
of the Westminster Contlession was 
entirely consistent with Luther and 
his Biblical conception of the means 
of deliverance: ‘““Those whom God 
effectually calleth he also treel 
justifieth; not by infusing righteous 
ness into them, but by pardoning 
their sins not for anything 


INot “Westminister.” but omitting the 
extra master means monastery. 
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wrought in them or done by them 
but for Christ’s sake alone . . . which 
faith they have not of themselves, it 
is the gift of God.” (WF, ch. 11) Thus 
the Confession met the rationalists 
squarely by denying that man’s wel- 
fare depends solely on himself. But 
yaradoxically, the Contession was 
immediately put to a use which be- 
lied its Own written testimony: 
preachers and teachers began to pro- 
claim that whoever grasps and ac- 
cepts the articles of the Contession 


N ew England's first Churchman- 
ship Conference didn't happen by 
accident. It took a year and a halt of 
planning and a budget of several 
thousand dollars to 
carry it out; in 
addition to the 
central planning 
committee over a 
dozen other com- 
mittees were busy 
working out de- , 
tails. When the 
first week-end in 
December, 1948, finally arrived, there 
was hardly a committee member who 
was not surprised at the magnitude 
of what was taking place. 


What Went On 


Almost thousand students 
gathered in Boston to study and 
worship together in examining the 
conference theme: “The Student 
and the Task of the Church.” From 
southern New Haven and northern- 
most Maine delegates came, repre- 
senting more colleges than ever be- 
fore had met for a New England 
regional conference. 

Spirits were high with expectation 
at the opening session on Friday 
night in historic Old South Church. 
President Van Dusen of Union The- 
ological Seminary spoke on histort- 
cal, sociological, and personal reasons 
lor looking toward the Church ot 
Christ with hope. The next morning 
he continued with a discussion of the 
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will be saved. The content of the 


Confession itself, its own plain 
teaching on the means of justification, 
was neglected by these teachers. 

But more than intellectual con- 
sent to the doctrine of the sover- 
eignty of God—the paramount claim 
of this creed—is necessary if we are 
to grasp the Westminster Contession. 
Only the reader whose inward life 
is infused by living faith in God ts 
able fully to understand any such 
classic monument of faith. 


Our Series, interpreting 
THE CHRISTIAN CLASSICS 


Recently published in this magazine— 
PILGRIM’S PROGRESS 
THE IMITATION OF CHRIST 
THE GRAND INQUISITOR 
Next month— 
JOHN WESLEY'S JOURNAL 
Next fall— 
PASCAL’S PENSEES 
BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER 
MARTIN LUTHER: CHRISTIAN 
LIBERTY 
PARADISE LOST 


NEW ENGLAND EXPLORES CHURCHMANSHIP 


By MARGARET BARNES, Wellesley ‘49 
and HORACE SELDON, Amherst ‘49 


frontiers tor the church in our own 
time. Then cach delegate went to the 
denominational sub-conterence ol 
the church of his choice. These 
smaller meetings addressed  them- 
selves particularly to two questions: 
(1) what has this denomination to 
contribute to the ecumenical move- 
ment which is unique in this de- 
nomination, and (2) what ts the best 
method of accomplishing this con- 
tribution to the total movement? 

Saturday closed with a gala ban- 
quet planned by the YWCA and 
YMCA committees. It featured 
speeches on the lay movements’ role 
in the Church, by Mrs. J]. Birdsall 
Calkins, President of the YWCA's 
in America, and Mr. Eugene Bar- 
nett, General Secretary of the Inter- 
national Committee of the YMCA. 

After Sunday morning’s closing 
evaluation sessions of denominational 
eroups, and attendance of these 
groups at nearby church services, the 
conterence closed that afternoon 
with a mass meeting in Trinity 
Episcopal Church, when Dr. Doug- 
las Horton, chairman of the Ameri- 
can Section of the World Council 
of Churches, stirred every delegate 
with his challenge: ““The ‘Task Is 
Yours.” 


It Meant 

What really happened went 
farther even than the program might 
indicate. Churchmanship was recog- 
nized as a common. responsibility, 


not a scattered or peripheral interest. 
The conterence saw the need tor a 
united church of worshippers and 
witnessing believers; the conference 
saw too the need for an investiga- 
tion of existing denominational dif- 
ferences and a determination to come 
to an intelligent understanding of 
them. As they dealt with these reali- 
ties of unity and division the dele- 
gates were acting out an achieve- 
ment in cooperation which was a 
milestone in the story of ecumeni- 
cal student work. 

New England’s Churchmanship 
Conlerence was as exciting, and as 
crucial, In its own area as was the 
USCC Conference tor the nationai 
student movements. It brought to 
focus more than twenty years of co- 
operative work between seven de- 
nominations, the YWCA and YMCA 
student work, and the Student 
Volunteer Movement, which to- 
gether constitute the SCM in New 
England. As the first large-scale joint 
undertaking of these agencies and 
church groups it served as a test case 
lor the effectiveness of such ambi- 
tious cooperative projects. The very 
size of the gathering, the largest in 
the history of the regional move- 
ment, put the experiment in the 
public eye. The national head- 
quarters of each participating group, 
watching progress Closely, sent its top 
leadership to Boston for the various 
sessions. 

(Continued on page 22) 
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How Approach Prayer? 


THINKING CAN BE PRAYER 


+ During quiet meditation the 
phrase ‘“‘praying within the Will of 
God” came to my mind, and lin. 
gered. It has broadened and deep- 
ened in its appeal for me, and con- 
tinues to grow in importance. You 
may say, “Just a combination of 
words thrown together.”” to 
those of us who are trying to cult 
vate a sensitiveness to the still, small 
voice, this explanation is not sufh- 
cient. 

Indeed, if we are going to follow 
the example of Epaphras, “always 
labouring fervently for you in pray- 
ers,” or Paul, “that ve strive together 
with me in your prayers to God,” 
we cannot be satisfied to be com- 
placent in our praying, but must 
give ourselves to this Ministry of 
Prayer whole-heartedly, with deep 
earnestness and a measure of devo- 
tion that will not be denied. 


+ One result of a lot of quiet 
thinking about the phrase was this 
realization: It I would learn to 
“pray within the Will of God,” | 
must learn to think within the Will 
ol God. 

As we consider that endeavor let 
us tace quietly a couple of state- 
ments from the Scriptures. “If I re- 
gard iniquity in my heart, the Lord 
will not hear me”; also, “As a man 
thinketh in his heart, so is he.” We 
cannot avoid this issue, if we are to 
think within the Will of God. It 1s 
a matter that can onlv be faced in 
the most intimate way between our- 
selves and God. We may suggest 
some thoughts that mav be helpful, 
but each must decide for himselt 
what is right and what wrong. 

Can this motive rule all our be- 
havior? It demands our thinking 
through all things. For example, we 
must face our obligation to con- 
sider what influence something we 
do may have on some other person. 
Quite possibly something which 
may seem quite innocent to me, may 
not be best for some other, perhaps 
my own child, who patterning his 
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or her life after mine. Paul said, in 
dealing with what was a great prob- 
lem in those days, “If meat make my 
brother to offend, 1 will eat no 
flesh while the world standeth, lest 
I make my brother to offend.” The 
implication is clear. If we face some 
such problem in our lives we are 
bound to think it through caretully 
in the face of Paul’s attitude. Is this 
imposing difhcult limitations on 
ourselves? Face the other side of it, 
and realize what a glorious affirma- 
tive influence our lives can be for 
someone looking to us, and at us. 
As we measure these two things 
against each other, how insignificant 
becomes anything we may be called 
on to give up or do without. 


Thinking may mean too, 
ting God’s thoughts ‘‘sink in.”” One 
of the clearest, most striking prom- 
ises about prayer is Christ’s, in His 
talk with His disciples just before 
Gethsemane: “If ye abide in Me, 
and My words abide in you, ye shall 
ask what ye will, and it shall be 
done unto you.” Consider that sec- 
ond phrase, “My words abide in 
you. 

What is it to let words “abide” 
in us? For one thing, it may mean 
to store up in our minds passages 
from the Bible, so that our thinking 
is governed by these. A young man 
who is finding great help trom reg- 
ular use of a book of daily Scripture 
readings, meditations, and prayers, 
read there the fourth chapter ol 
Philippians: 

Finally, brethren, whatsoever 
things are true, whatsoever things 
are honest, whatsoever things are 
just, whatsoever things are pure, 
whatsoever things are lovely, what 
soever things are of good report, if 
there be any virtue, and if there be 
any praise, think on these things 


By JOHN KAREFA-SMART 


flor I have learned, in whatso. 
ever state I am, therewith to be cop. 
tent... . I can do all things through 
Christ which strengtheneth me.” 
This passage so strongly appealed 
to him that he has made these 
thoughts the pattern of his life. This 
assertion has seen him through dif. 
ficulties that would have been too 
much tor him, otherwise. He has 
literally pinned his trust, his hopes, 
and everything he possesses to those 
words—and he would tell you today 
that Christ has not failed him in 
any way. 


+ Can we catch the significance of 
this? He has taught himself to “think 
within the Will of God”; he is reap- 
ing rich dividends in the coin of 
that realm, “where neither moth nor 
rust doth corrupt.” 

Link together in your thinking 
Christ’s statement, ‘Without Me 
you can do nothing,” and Paul’s ti. 
umphant declaration, “I can do all 
things through Christ who strength- 
ens me.” (Remember, Paul wrote 
those lines inside a Roman prison. 
He had found the secret of living 
victoriously in Christ, under all cir. 
cumstances.) And sing with George 
Matheson, the great Scottish preach- 
er who lost his eyesight just as he 
was entering into his life work, “I 
trace the rainbow through the rain.” 
We can learn to discipline ourselves, 
so to fill our minds with the words 
of Christ, that we literally think 
within the Will of God, letting our 
entire lives be governed by His. 

Such thinking takes even 
further. Probably we come _ nearest 
to realizing our relation to God as 
we think of it in terms of the finest 
expression of love we know of in 
two people. Man and wife, over the 
vears, sometimes grow to think alike. 
desire alike, and as a result act alike. 
and even to look alike. Translate 
this into your own relation to Christ 
and learn to think as He thought 
and to grow in body and in spirit 
until, finally the finest, most beaw- 
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tiful thing life offers is yours: in ap- 
pearance, and in every other way, 


you have become Christ-like. 


Thou, O Christ, art all I want, 
More than all in Thee I find. 


As a practical application of this 
rruth, let us think of the great need 
of the world today. ‘The need for 
the leaders of our nations, and our 
people, to seek the Will of God in 
relation to an enduring peace. Let 
us unite our hearts with untold mil- 
lions in great earnestness, and devo- 


tion, for actual people in actual 
places, on whom grace depends. 

+ Many of us find great help in 
meditation on the exhortation in 
the Psalms, “Be still, and know that 
I am God.” But go further. “I will 
be exalted among the nations, I will 
be exalted in the earth. The Lord 
of Hosts is with us... .” With what 
earnestness we can apply this pray- 
ing for the nations of the world! 
Dwell upon this, the assurance that 
God will be exalted among the na- 
tions; think what it means to have 


the “Lord of Hosts” on our side. 
We shall then find ourselves praving 
with great conviction and _ confi 
dence. Our faith will grow as we 
pray in the power of the Spirit of 
God, knowing that we are uniting 
with a mighty Christ, who ever lives 
to make intercession for us, and with 
the multitude of the Heavenly Host. 
Set your heart on this great promise, 
“With men it 1s impossible, but not 
with God, for with God all things 


are possible.” This is thinking with- 


in the Will of God. 


"Be Still and Know...” 


We Ask These Things— 


OUR HEAVENLY FATHER, to whom can we come but unto Thee, Who knowest all our 
needs and wishes before we ask? We know we are unworthy but Thou has promised that 
all who come unto Thee will obtain forgiveness and help. 


WE have sinned O Lord, sinned greatly against Thee: sins of commission, and of omission, 
acts we should not have done, and those we should have done; unkind words we have ut- 
tered, and helping words we have not offered. The good that we would, we do not, and the 
evil that we would not, that we do. 


We have sinned as a people, we have sinned as a nation, we have sinned as individuals. 
We pray that Thou wilt give us strength to overcome these weuknesses, but above all to 
overcome the sin of self, which makes each put himself before every one else and even 
before Thee. Help us realize we are all part of Thy divine plan, all Thy children, all 
brothers, to live and act as such. 


WE: thank Thee for every day which Thou has given unto us. We would not reserve our 
gratitude only for those times when we stand on the mountain tops of success or in the 
dazzling light of triumph, but we would be thankful also for the everyday opportunities 
presented to us to do what we will. 


We thank Thee also for blessings bestowed upon us as a nation, for freedom which 
has been given us, the right to assemble in worship before Thee, and especially for the 
heritage of our fathers’ faith. 


IN the quiet and peace of this place we would remember all those places in the world 
where men cry Peace! Peace!—and yet there is no peace. We pray that Thou wilt hasten 
the day when men everywhere may have the peace they desire. Help those, O Lord, who 
unjustly suffer hunger and thirst, pain and death, through no fault of their own. Grant 
Thy guidance to the United Nations that they may truly be able to bring about one world, 
for without this boon we stumble, as men lost in the dark. 


We pray also for our Nation: guide our President, our Congress and all who are in 
authority over us. Help them to follow Thy will in all their actions and teach them to look 
to Thee for strength and wisdom, that we as a nation and moreover as a world may draw 
ever closer to Thy Kingdom of love and mercy. Be with all those who cannot or would not 
be with us, whether for reason of sickness of body or sickness of soul. Grant them a speedy 
recovery be it physical or spiritual, as their need may be. 


We ask these things in the name of Thy son, our blessed Redeemer, Jesus Christ. 
Amen. 


This prayer was written by a student for 
, @ conference in the New York State area 
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W uy have another student re- 
ligious organization? here are 
cnough on any Campus apparently 
trying to do the job, so why Inter- 
Varsity? The reasons for its existence 
today can be suggested under three 
headings: origins, concepts, and 
methods. 

ORIGINS have a good deal of mean- 
ing by way of explanation. Inter- 
Varsity beginnings go back to Cam- 
bridge University, England, in the 
1870's, to the Cambridge Inter-Col- 
legiate Christian Union (CICCU). 
This, with similar British unions 
which were subsequently established, 
was the foundation for the national 
movement which later took a lead- 
ing part in the formation of the 
World’s Student Christian Federa- 
tion. In 1892, the CICCU was the 
springboard from which Robert 
Wilder began the Student Volunteer 
Movement. 

However, during the years 1905- 
igio, the students in the CICCU be- 
came concerned over what they be- 
lieved to be a change ol emphasis 
in the program of the WSCF. Alter 
oscillation 250 men, 
differing from the 152,000 Christian 
students in the world’s universities, 
decided in 1910 to disafhliate them- 
selves with the WSCF in order to be 
free to carry on what they believed 
to be categorically imperative. Lhe 
chief points at issue were insistence 
upon the sufficiency of the gospel, 
intolerance of sacerdotalism and 
formalism, and an uncompromising 
attitude regarding separation trom 
the world. This was 
attitude toward the inspira- 
tion of the Scriptures and the neces- 
sity of individual conversion. 

After World War I the lines ot 
distinction at Cambridge were more 
tightly drawn, Inter-Varsitv stand- 
ing as a protest against inclusivism 
and humanism inthe Christian 
church as it was represented on the 


considerable 


based on a 


campus. 

During the years that have tol- 
lowed, Inter-Varsitv has been formed 
on university campuses fifteen 
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countries. In the United States, there 
are Inter-Varsity groups on 260 
campuses, where approximately 
2,000 students are meeting daily for 
prayers. 

CONCEPTS can be important, too. 
The Inter-Varsity Christian Fellow- 
ship is definitely committed to the 
historic Christian faith repre- 
sented in the major denominational 
creeds and more recently, in the 
evangelical position. his arises from 
conviction that the only hope tor the 
individual or for society in_ this 
world or the world to come springs 
from a belief in the death and resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ as revealed 
in the Scriptures. ‘To Inter-Varsity 
students these facts are an imperative 
message, so that a student’s relation- 
ship to God is determined by his idea 
and reception of Jesus Christ as 
Saviour and God, a matter which 
concerns the whole individual— 
body, soul, and spirit. 

This is demonstrated practically 
in that—in distinction to other stu- 
dent religious groups—lInter-Varsity 
permits among its officers only those 
who have an experience of trust in 
Christ, who believe in the complete 
sufficiency of Jesus Christ as revealed 
in the Scriptures, and who are will- 
ing to accept their responsibility for 
pressing His claims on the lives of 
their fellow-students. This in 
agreement with the early CICCU stu- 


Inter-Varsity keeps the Bible at the center 


Inter-Varsity States Case 


in the candid, convinced words of the Associate General Secretary of 
this national Christian student fellowship, CHARLES H. TROUTMAN 


dents who felt that to have leaders 
without strong convictions along this 
line was a practical demonstration 
that such convictions were of merely 
relative value. 

METHODS tell another part of the 
story. he major activity of any 
Inter-Varsity group is the daily pray- 
er meeting where students meet to- 
gether and after reading a portion 
of Scripture, lay specific requests be. 
fore God. Believing in the promises 
of the Scriptures, these students con- 
fidently intercede for power in their 
own Christian lives on the campus 
and ask for the enlightenment and 
conversion of their friends on cam. 
pus. Realizing that this work is too 
great for them, they seek wisdom, 
strength, and power in order to be 
faithful and effective witnesses for 
the Lord Jesus Christ. There is an 
urgency and earnestness here in view 
of eternity. [This naturally implies 
the need of each individual Christian 
for victory over temptation, for 
guidance concerning God’s will, tor 
spiritual understanding of the Scrip- 
tures, for effectiveness in winning 
others to the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
for the multitude of other needs of 
the Christian life. These things are 
brought to the Lord in fellowship 
with other Christians, in order that 
they might strengthen each other as 
they wait upon the Lord. ‘Then, of 
course, there is the note of shared 
triumph when these prayers are 
answered. 

There is also the weekly Bible 
study group, meeting in dormitory 
rooms, in classrooms, or in any other 
convenient space where the students 
delve into the Scriptures to learn 
about Jesus Christ and to find out 
what He can mean to them per- 
sonally. The Scriptures are taken as 
God's message to them and they en- 
deavor to use their minds and hearts 
to understand the Word of God and 
then seek strength to obey it. The 
center of their attention is upon what 
God has revealed, and their one 
concern is lest, knowing what God’ 
will is, they fail to obey. Studying 
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together Is a means of strengthening 
and encouraging one another in the 
things of God. 

Inter-Varsity also stresses the re- 
sponsibility of Christian students to 
make Christ known to those who 
have never heard of Him. Robert 
Wilder, in a speech to students of 
early days of the Student Volunteer 
Movement, said: 


“The last recorded wish of Jesus was that 
the Gospel might reach all men, even 
to the end of the world. He expected 
the Gospel to be preached in all nations. 
_., Millions have not heard it, and in all 
probability never will hear, unless more 
missionaries are soon sent to them. ... The 
spiritual condition of the unevangelized 
Gentiles reveals thetr need of the Gospel 
_., they are without excuse, without hope, 


T wanks go to Charles ‘Troutman 
for his account of the origin, history 
and present program of the Inter- 
Varsity Christian Fellowship: general 
knowledge of this background is a 
necessary pre-condition for effective 
functioning of the SCM. It enables 
the larger main body of the student 
Christian Movement to accept both 
the direct challenge of IVCF and its 
own responsibility to challenge 
IVCF, that the whole Christian 
witness in the university scene may 
be a more potent transforming 
power. 

In several major areas IVCF con- 
fronts SCM—using “SCM” to denote 
generally the Student Christian 
Movements in dozens of countries, 
and the United Student Christian 
Council in America. Look at each. 


What Is the Christian Faith? 


First, the IVCF statement of pur- 
pose and program does focus clearly 
the source of the Christian Faith, 
where it belongs, directly in the life 
of Jesus Christ and its power, in the 
authority and revelation of God in 
Scripture. It does this, however, with 
insistence upon usage of exact phrases 
of Scripture. It does it with un- 
equivocal acceptance of fundamental- 
ist theology and statement of creed 
as the final voice for Christian in- 
sight and meaning of the Christian 
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without knowledge of God, without God, 
without Christ, without inheritance, with- 
out freedom and without life.” 


But perhaps the most obvious 
thing in an Inter-Varsity chapter 1s 
the way students find Christ as 
Saviour and begin to live trans- 
formed lives. Christian students try 
to take the command of Christ 
seriously to be witnesses for Him to 
the ends of the earth, beginning in 
the dormitory. ‘Therefore, they seek 
opportunities of presenting Jesus 
Christ to their triends on the basis 
of His sacrifice resurrection. 
Students who have no interest in 
religion have been challenged and, 
having found Christ, have begun to 


SCM ACCEPTS THE CHALLENGE 


live new lives. Those who have no 
moral power have, in accepting 
Christ, found a power which they 
did not dream possible. Those with- 
out a purpose or-goal for life have 
found the Saviour to serve and One 
who is worthy to receive all they 
can give. All of them have found at 
one time or another that in the 
sacrifice of Christ there is the for- 
giveness of sin, and that the past can 
be blotted out. This transformation 
is perhaps the most obvious charac- 
teristic of any chapter. 

This is what Inter-Varsity is try- 
ing to do: “To reach tomorrow’s 
leaders for Christ.” 


which IVCF presents, says MARY MOSS CUTHBERTSON 


faith today. It brooks no opposition. 

IVCF (to extent 
rightly) against what SCM calls 
“evangelism,” as a vague inclusive- 
ness of everybody. It points out that 
olten SCM is willing to accept as its 
motivation the least common-de- 
nominator, humanism, to make an 
appeal to all persons on campus. 
These objections SCM must frankly 
face: they are often true. 

On the other hand IVCF must 
stand up to the parallel question. 
SCM asks: how creative is your claim 
of Christian faith, to which you ask 
devotion? IVCF earnestly demands 
Christian commitment, but to what? 
—To the SCM it appears plainly to 
be a formula, an authoritarian, 1n- 
flexible Christian dogmatism. This 
cannot be an adequate way forward 
for a student today, especially one 
who has already felt the chilling 
limitations of Christian fundamen- 
talism. 


protests 


How Study Scripture? 

In a.second area, IVCF points to 
ineffectiveness in SCM use of the 
Bible. It is undoubtedly right, that 
Scripture has been poorly taught in 
SCM programs; too often it 1s 
marginal, “dragged in.” But no 
better method is suggested by IVCF; 
indeed, it is still using the very 
method which torced SCM members 


to abandon it and seek other ways of 
exploring the wellsprings of their 
faith. Inter-Varsity has not helped 
make a distinction between enslave- 
ment to literal interpretation and 
verbal authority of the Scriptures, 
and prayerful seeking and nourish- 
ment in the Scriptures. 

Thus it has accepted one of the 
iain tenets in Protestantism, namely 
the sauthority of the Scriptures, and 


made an absolute of it. But in so - 
domg, it has disregarded another 


main Protestant claim, freedom of 
inquiry in the search for truth. 

SCM, long seriously, has 
meanwhile sought to bring both 
these tenets of Protestantism  to- 
gether, as its history clearly reveals. 
It feels IVCF takes the easy way out 
authoritarianism—even though 
that gives a sense of security and 
absoluteness which students want 
today. The SCM says the answer 
given is too simple—and unaccept- 
able except to a few. There is a 
frightening analogy in the tendency 
of some temperaments to accept 
other absolute, sealed and delivered 
systems today—totalitarian 
munism and dogmatic Roman Ca- 
tholicism. 


What's Christian Action? 


IVCF shares the error of all funda- 
mentalist groups in making Chris- 
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Faith must be made relevant to fresh paint, 
says SCM 


tianity a matter of doctrine and per- 
sonal discipline, without raising any 
serious question about the society 
in which it exists. Much is made ot 


IT SAYS HERE 


Southerners Declare for Civil Rights 


From The Southern Patriot, 

December, 1948 
CHARLOTTESVILLE, VIRGINIA, November 20. 
Aubrey Williams, president of the South- 
ern Conference Educational Fund, who 
presided over the conference sessions 
here, stated that a new day was dawning 
in the South. He declared that there 
must be an end to saying that evils 
would right themselves in time, and 
called for a stand against segregation, 
“fearlessly. without shading or com- 
promise.” 

The conterence of 50 persons, repre- 
senting 12 states adopted the tollowing 
proposals which have the signatures of 
200 residents of Southern states: 


I. FOR VOLUNTARY INDIVID- 
UAL ACTION: To speak out against 
discrimination when it is confronted in 
a particular case; to guard against pre}- 
udice in thought, word, and deed: to 
cultivate the habit of thinking of all 
persons as individuals, rather than as 
members ot a group. 


ll. FOR VOLUNTARY GROUP 
ACTION: (By educational, religious, 
fraternal, labor, business, protessional, 
civic, and other groups.) To intorm and 
educate their members as to present 
inequities and injustices, and to secure 
their consent and approval of changes 
in constitutions, by-laws and practices 
needed to establish these rights. 

lil. FOR LEGISLATION: (a) Re- 
peal of existing laws in violation of these 
principles, notably all laws that force 
public distinctions based on color, re- 
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the obvious immoralities, e.g. swear- 
ing, drinking, etc. But little or 
nothing is done—or even claimed— 
about the great group injustices ol 
society, in Christian terms. IVCF 1s 
preoccupied when it Comes to most 
of the social forces which fashion the 
crises of our time. Granted that the 
root of our evils is lack of obedience 
to God in Christ, the example of our 
Lord surely leads us to action in 
terms of rich and poor, nation and 
nation, and race. IVCF is really so 
remote from the societal situation 
and action to better it, that it con- 
tinues to speak only to a small group 
as it presents its answer to the 
spiritual sickness of our day. For SCM, 
the poorly met goal but constant im- 
perative is to generate the Christian 
insight demanded tor leadership in 
a world already skirting disaster. It 
denies that this urgent mission will 
be fulfilled by emphasizing personal 
discipline which separates us as in- 
dividuals trom the social evil of our 


ligion, or national origin, (Db). Passage of 
new legislation at federal, state, and 
local levels to serve as a shield to the 
civil rights of the citizens, including the 
rights outlined above. 


Saying It With Clothing 


U. OF WASHINGTON, Seattle. Last fall we 
decided to do more to observe United 
Nations Week than talk in meetings and 
forums. So we set out to collect a pound 
of clothing per student to send to stu 
dents abroad in this time of desperate 
need. The editors of the Daily gave the 
idea front-page publicity and student- 
faculty reaction was immediate and de- 


Five tons of good-will 


world. It claims that as members oj 
the world community we will by 
saved only as we lay hold of a ney 
social cohesiveness which has jx 
source and power in the God of ajj 
men. God’s love must be allowed to 
break through ahew into the world 
enabling us to d& more than build 
individual goodness» Piety—essentia| 
as it is, and basic to all else—is no; 
enough to meet the crisi 
Individual soul-saving is; not the 
needed evangelism today) Rather 
our task is to build the Christian 
World Community. 

Again in this college generation, 
SCM feels compelled to set its course 
in this direction. It regretfully find 
IVCF sharing httle of this concery 
—and it is here, especially, that the 
two disagree. God grant that we may 
fulfil our separate destinies in God's 
will, and share an increasing co. 
operation in a day when followers oj 
Christ urgently need to stand to 
gether. 


cisive. A committee representing Pan 
Hellenic, Inter-Fraternity Council, 
YMCA, YWCA, Campus Religious Coun: 
cil, etc., was appointed to take action. 

Letters to faculty members urged them 
to “plug” the drive in classes. Appeals 
were made by the foreign students on 
campus to various interested organiza- 
tions. An “old clothes wagon,” com: 
plete with clanging bells, made the 
rounds of Greek Row and town houses. 

Then the terrific job of sorting and 
packaging began. A mountain of clothes 
was sorted into piles of men’s and 
women’s suits, sweaters, underclothes, 
shoes, etc. Church World Service sent 
170 canvas bags capable of holding 50 
100 pounds each, which were used to 
send the stuff to their San_ Francisco 
depot. The moving company, Bekins, 
[.td., transported the clothes to San 
Francisco free of charge. Altogether, we 
collected an estimated five tons of cloth 
ing.—DELL BERRY. 


PICTURE CREDITS 
OUR COVER bears the striking head 


from Solomon's Christ Before 
Pilate. 
Page 4: Bourges: The Crucifixion. 


New York Public Library. 

Page 7: Winona State College, Min- 
nesota. 

Page 17, 18, 19: Pictograph Corpora- 
tion. 

Page 20: Courtesy of the New York 
Public Library. 

Page 21: The Jewish Quarterly Re- 


view. 
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Faith Finds Values Vocation 


Choosing your job is a momentous decision. The process of 
thinking it through, as told in these three articles, may help 
YOU assess, evaluate and decide your own future course 


GABRIEL GEORGES NAHAS, M.D., finds special 


WORKING IN MEDICINE 


ways to help others by 


W ex I started medical school, 
eleven years ago, my first contacts 
with medicine were disheartening. 
The teaching was mainly concerned 
with study of organic lesions and 
clinical descriptions of illness. In the 
hospitals, patients were identified by 
number, or even by the name of 
their disease: thus Mr. Dupont be- 
came “The Stomach Ulcer.” Man 
appeared to be a complex series of 
chemical and physical reactions con- 
ditioning his behavior; he was dl- 
vided into many parts, each con- 
sidered separately, without reference 
to his total personality. Many stu- 
dents, rushing into the early practice 
of medical specialties, seemed to be 
following the motives of Dr. Faustus, 
as reported in the Marlow play: 


Bea physician, Faustus, heap up 
gold 

And be eternized by some won- 
drous cure. 


| had a hard time trying to recon- 
cile my Christian beliefs with such 
hopeless views. But my postgraduate 
work in physiology, and exposure to 
recent advances in dynamic psychol- 
ogy, preventive therapy and pub- 
lic health have opened to me some 
challenging horizons where I believe 
my Christian convictions will find 
a satisfying expression. 

The study of physiology made me 
understand what Walter B. Cannon 
called the “wisdom of the body,” 
with all its regulatory mechanisms. 
Indeed, life can exist only when the 
internal environment of the body 
operates under given conditions; for 
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Instance it must be at a temperature 
close to 37° centigrade and have a 
neutral composition (neither basic 
nor acid). All the regulatory mechan- 
isms of the body have only one ob- 
ject: that of preserving constant the 
conditions of life in the internal en- 
vironment in spite of changes in our 
external environment over a wide 
range. But we do not need to be 
hindered at every moment by the 
constant adjustments which our 
body makes, as we digest a meal, or 
rush down the staircase, or read the 
funny papers. Vital phenomena ap- 
pear to me under a new light, for as 
Claude Bernard puts it, they have 
their “rigorously determined physico- 
chemical conditions, but at the same 
time they are subordinated to and 
succeed to one another in a succes- 
sion and according to a law which is 
preordained.” All work toward the 
sume purpose, and thus cannot be 
considered separately from each 
other. 

Modern progress in the field of 
physical medicine has been very 
rapid. Penicillin, sulfa drugs, D.D.T. 
protect us from all sorts of bugs 
which formerly caused us a lot ol 
trouble when they sneaked into our 
internal environment. Surgery will 
painlessly correct scores of physical 
defects, acquired or inherited. ‘These 
advances are successes that we must 
jovfully extend to more and more 
people. They are victories against 
destructive forces. And here we can 
remember that the Scriptures do 
identify disease with evil. Jesus did 
not cure the sick only by compassion 


or generosity, but also to display the 
power of God and Truth in uproot. 
ing evil as well as the hindrances to 
a joyous and abundant life. 

But the progress in the cure of 1l- 
ness and elimination of pain contrasts 
with the advances made in the field 
of the mind—not only the gross dis- 
orders of thought, but the conflicts 
to which all of us are subject and 
which deeply disturb the regulatory 
mechanisms of the body. ‘Today, 
30% of the clinic patients are cases 
ol psychiatric disorders; one child 
in thirty is likely to spend some time 
in a mental hospital; one in twelve 
will have a nervous breakdown. 

Dynamic psychology, created by 
Sigmund Freud, has given us a won- 
derftul method to explore and un- 
cover the mechanisms and genesis of 
the disorders of the mind. We be- 
lieve now, that a great deal of indi- 
gestion, headache, lassitude—all the 
symptoms in the patent medicine 
advertisements—may be due _ to 
mental rather than physical causes. 
‘To recognize this is an advance and 
is a great challenge to the Christian 
physician. He should be able to help 
his fellow man find the 
truth about himself, to 
change his behavior, and 
to direct his life toward 
a real creative purpose. 
‘The teaming of such a 
physician with a minis- 
ter has already given 
very hopeful results. 
Christian faith can give 
to patients as well as 


therapists the hope and 
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love which creates the power and the 
will to improve oneself. 

lrends here and abroad in the 
field of public health open new fields 
to the modern physician. Indeed, the 
prevention of serious mental dis- 
turbances is bound to involve more 
and more interference by the medical 
profession in the lives of people and 
in the upbringing of children. The 
health department of tederal or 
state government may be called on 
to ensure healthy food for the mind 
as well as for the body: not too 
many comic books about murders, as 
well as enough Vitamin D in the 
margarine. 

The impact of Christian doctors in 
this wide field will be invaluable. 


They will help to formulate regula- 
tions that will be for the good of the 
people without encroaching on their 
basic treedom. On the other hand 
they will help create mature and 
responsible personalities will 
live under the regulations of the 
law, for public health is above all a 
matter of individual service. 

The many advances of medicine 
must in the future bring a general 
improvement of physical and mental 
health. But happiness is another 
matter. Provided that his internal 
environment remains constant, man 
adapts very rapidly to a new ex- 
ternal environment. New ways are 
quickly accepted as the natural way 
of life, and we have no reason to 


DAVE BURGESS, after several years in the 
Congregational ministry, has thrown in his 


lot with labor, saying, 


(sod chose what is foolish inthe 
world to confound the wise; God 
chose what is low and despised in 
the world... to bring to nothing 
the things that are (1 Cor. 1:27-28) 


O, this startling statement ol St. 
Paul I base my present calling in 
the labor movement. It summarizes 
my view of God in history—a view 
which | believe is in striking con- 
trast to the ideas of most Protestants 
on the same subject. They believe 
that God acts only through individ- 
uals, and never through movements. 
He acts through the heart of a rich 
man who is moved by the degrada- 
tion of the poor, through the con- 
secrated soul of a missionary. in 
Pransvaal, through the little acts ol 
eoodness done daily by most men 
and women. But this is only halt 
of the truth. For God has overcome 
kingdoms, put down worldly powers, 
and removed wickedness in high 
places. His hand 1s in the ebb and 
How of history. 

Having accepted this view of his- 
torv, I was torced to search the 
Scripture to find out where I—in 
all of my minuteness—fitted into 
God's huge drama. The Bible told 
me to love God—a hard task! It told 
me to love mv neighbor as mvyselt— 
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another stiff assignment. And who 
is my neighbor? Why of course all 
men are my neighbors—all men and 
women and children, from the circle 
of my wite and children outward to 
the four corners of God’s world. 

The minister told me to love my 
unseen neighbor by giving a tenth 
of my income to the church so that 
mv love and God’s love would be 
made known to the heathen, and 
so that churches and missions could 
dot the globe. Others (more worldly- 
minded perhaps), instructed me to 
give lavishly to the causes of charity 
so that none would go hungry, or 
naked or unsheltered. But 7s Chris- 
tian charity the essense of Christian 
lover Then I began to see often— 
against my own will—the curses ol 
charity: the comtortable donor up- 
lifting those across the tracks with 
his gifts, and the recipients of his 
charity, too proud at first to receive 
it, but soon clamoring for the hand- 
outs from the rich. 

No charity isn't enough! You can't 
convert a man who has an empty 
stomach; but neither does a five-cent 
cup-ol-coffee handout or a twenty- 
five dollar basket at Christmas con- 
stitute the essence of Christian love. 
And the same basic truth applies to 
the industrial lite of America. Yes, 


suppose that we are happier than oy 
grandfathers because we can do gy 
many things that they could not. 
We have seen that all the regy. 
latory mechanisms of the body pre. 
serve our internal environment from 
the fluctuations of the outside world 
In the same way our Christian cop. 
victions provide us with regulations 
which help us to remain united and 
fixed around the same eternal truth, 
whatever our external environmen; 
may be. They also give us the power 
of acting on ourenvironment to make 
itin harmony with the Truth we do 
believe in. Because this is true, | 
have come to belicve that my true 
vocation is to build for the Kingdom 
to come, by working in medicine. 


the average textile employer here in 
the South is kind to his workers. He 
gives them good wages, provides pre- 
sentable houses for them and free 
recreation centers for their children, 
besides a myriad of other gifts. At 
the same time, In a non-union mill, 
this same employer controls the life 
of his workers in many ways. He fires 
and hires them at will; he decides 
who shall) occupy the company 
houses; he has his finger in the pie 
of the local church, school and city 
hall. Most of the workers accept the 
emplover’s gifts without too much 
questioning, and though they resent 
his inordinate power, they are in 


clined to comply grudgingly with 


his demands. Such a condition in a 
textile village creates arrogance in 
the employer and irresponsibility 
and servility in the workers. This 
makes the practices of Christian love 
between emplover and his workers a 
virtual impossibility. For the dit 
ferences in 
power are 
too great, 
the — differ- 
ences op 
portunity 


too Vast. 
Now SUP 
pose that you 
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lived 500 miles from a textile village in 
which the conditions described above 
actually existed, what could you do 
to demonstrate your love for the 
workers? I answer the question in 
this way: my love for the textile 
worker can be of little use to him, 
except as I am willing to participate 
in a workers’ movement which at- 
tempts to create a greater balance of 
power and opportunity between the 
employer with his corporate wealth 
and the workers with their collective 
srength. Only a balance of power— 
a balance of rights and responsibili- 
ties—will make it possible to have 
justice in that village. ‘Then workers 
would no longer depend upon the 


Opposition of family may 
raise the serious question— 


kindness of the employer when he 
feels benevolent nor would they bow 
and scrape and remain irresponsible. 

The problem of the textile village 
is the problem of loving all the sut- 
fering men, women and children we 
never see. For example, a Californian 
cannot truly love a Negro ol Georgia 
except as he helps support move- 
ments which seek to gain more justice 
and equality of opportunity for him. 
We cannot love those people across 
the tracks unless we fight in behalt 
of an “abundant life” for them. We 
cannot love our unseen neighbor 
without demanding justice; for jus- 
tice is only the extension of love 
beyond the circle of our personal 


relat ionships. 


In our vast, impersonal industrial 


life of today, justice is the aim of the 


labor movement. Visit an unorgan- 
ized mill of the South today, and 
then visit an organized mull; and 
you will feel the difference. Ot 
course, as we are reminded by the 
press, the labor movement has its 
faults. But I don't know of any move- 
ment which is better serving the 
working people and which is build- 
ing in this land an industrial de- 
mocracy founded on justice. 

This is why I am in the labor 
movement. This is why you should 
be concerned about the labor move- 
ment when, with God’s help, vou 
choose vour future calling. 


WHO DECIDES MY VOCATION? 


TAFFY TREHERNE-THOMAS, since gradua- 
tion last June from Smith College, has been 
putting into practice the plan she here rec- 
ommends to others 


W un the call to Christian serv- 
ice comes, Must not one give up all 
that he has, and give heed to the 
Voice? For many of us the Christian 
imperative may even challenge our 
previous training in family obedt- 
ence. 

There are many students today for 
whom the call to Christian service 
goes against the desires of their 
families. Of course, few families will 
raise any strong objection when 
daughter attends church regularly, 
or participates in parish activities. 
At worst, one may hear: “Dont 
spend your time running around 
with that bunch of sissies,” or, some- 
one may cry “Christer!” as a final 
scorntul fling. 

When I decided to enter full-time 
Church work, the reactions of my 
lamily went a bit deeper: “It’s just 
a phase you're going through. 
Were glad to find you so idealistic 
dear, but it just would not be very 
practical. Why not try to get 
along better with us at home before 
you go off to teach the heathen? .. . 
One gets one-sided at college; you'll 
change your mind when you start 
working in business. .. .”” And, most 
blighting of all, “You're much too 
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voung to make a decision like that.” 

Usually such criticisms are at least 
partially valid, and their intent 
sincere. Because this is so, a year or 
two of “real work,” living a “normal” 
life, can be a vocational proving- 
ground. As one fulfills a business job 
and shares in family life, trying also 
to maintain regular devotional 
periods and Bible reading in the 
face of teasing and distraction, and 
to share in parish life without in- 
tellectual or spiritual snobbery, one 
has daily opportunity for quiet 
witnessing and for testing one’s per- 
formance against Christian stand- 
ards. Usually, it is a paintul task to 
prove one’s readiness for Christian 
service and win the family’s whole- 
hearted assent, for this involves ex- 
posure of deeply felt emotions to 
those whose misunderstanding would 
hurt most. But if through the ex- 
perience a new understanding grows 
within the family, how valuable the 
conflict has become! 


For some, however, a period of 


proof may not work out—due either 
to separation from the family dur- 
ing the time, or because the family 
does not respond. 

Then the original question arises 
again: Are you going to turn away 


from the Master to conform to your 


family’s secularism? Or will you take 
to heart His words to the apostles: 


“Think not that 
flamcome to send 


OO 


peace on earth: 1 
came not to send 
peace. but a 
sword. For I am 
come to set aman 
atvariance against 
his father, and 
the daughter 


against her 
... Anda man’s foes shall 
be they of his own household. He 
that loveth father or mother more 
than me is not worthy of me” (Matt. 
10:34-37). And again, “Verily I say 
unto you, there is no man that hath 
left house or parents, or brethren, or 
wile, or children, for the kingdom of 
(sod’s sake, who shall not receive 
manifold more in this present time, 
and in the world to come life ever- 
lasting” (Luke 18:29-30) 


mother. 


Then it would seem, that if all el- 
forts at persuasion and witnessing 
fail, we must adhere to our convic- 
tions and, forsaking the goal of 
family approval, seek first the King- 
dom of Heaven. Perhaps we may 
borrow His words to reply to our 
parents too: “wist ye not that I must 
be about my Father's business? 
Whosoever shall do the will of God, 
the same is my brother, and my 
sister, and mother.” 
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Paul’s Vocation: Meeting Obstacles 


Gon finds his prophets in many 
walks of life. Amos was a_ sheep- 
herder. Isaiah was a member of a 
royal family. Jeremiah grew up in a 
priest's home. Paul’s father was a 
manufacturer. 

God leads men to significant serv- 
ice in various ways. It was a lion’s 
roar which led Amos to prophesy. 
Isaiah's call came in a temple service 
which was unexpectedly challenging. 
To Jeremiah a political crisis showed 
the way he should go. Paul found 
the light for himself while on a 
fanatic’s way to Damascus. 

From the perspective of the years 
each of these saw that life had 
worked out a different pattern for 
him “even from his birth,” a pattern 
not imposed upon passive clay but 
made by a combination of talent, 
need and the opportune moment 
such as operates for many of us to- 
day. Each would have said at the 
end as Paul did, “I have run a 
straight race; I have finished my 
course,” for most of us “‘a consum- 
mation devoutly to be wished.” Let 
us see in Paul how that came about. 


Paut responded to his environ- 
ment in an appreciative but dis- 
criminating way. Tarsus was “no 
mean city.’ In it were mingled the 
inheritors of many cultures. Assyria, 
Babylonia, Persia, Greece, Rome and 
Palestine—all contributed to its cul- 
ture and made it a university City 
comparable to Alexandria and 
Athens. | 

Tarsus was a cosmopolitan seaport. 
lo its harbor came the ships ol every 
port. On its streets the men of many 
races mingled, too often sharing the 
evil rather than the good they had 
known. 

Tarsus was a provincial capital. 
The smart legions of “‘a vaster em- 
pire than had been” marched through 
its streets to the music of “sounding 
brass and clanging symbol.” 

Of all this Paul, the Roman 
citizen and Pharisee of the Pharisees, 
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is freshly presented by the ex-dean at Oberlin’s 


School of Theology, Thomas Wesley Graham 


< _™. 
St. Paul—by EI Greco 
was proud—but neither his Jewish 
sense of superiority nor his Roman 
sense of power kept him trom the sure 
judgment that all men were “one 
blood” and that the life of the spirit 
was more important than _ the 
“things” of the market place. ‘This 
conclusion led Paul to Jerusalem, 
that in the rabbinical school he 
might “test all things” at the feet 
of Gamaliel, a liberal interpreter of 
the law, and so himself become a 
great teacher. 

But Jerusalem was not as satisfy- 
ing as he had expected. The routine 
instruction, the commercialism of a 
shrine city, the formalism of the 
Temple—these so disturbed him that 
when Stephen’s death brought him 
face to face with the fact of Jesus he 
was greatly wrought in spirit. Always 
a man of action, he sought a solu- 
tion to his doubts in the persecution 
of the sect of The Way, and in due 
course made his journey to Damas- 
cus. However one interprets Paul's 
experience on this trip it was in fact 
the call to him to decide what place 
Jesus was to have in the fulfilment 
of Paul’s purpose to make the things 
of the spirit count. He obviously 
recognized that Jesus was tactor 
with which he must take account. 

Here one notes a second character- 
istic of Paul, his readiness to respond 
to new facts. The Ghetto in Tarsus 


laid great stress upon the superiority 
of the Jews but when Paul’s contact 
with the Gentiles brought him aq 
sound appreciation of their worth 
he did not shrink from the implica- 
tions of the ‘“‘one blood.” When on 
the Damascus road one who had 
“died upon a tree” became for him 
truly “the anointed one,” he did 
not hesitate to make the changes in 
his plans which this fact dictated, 
even though it seemed to mean 
throwing overboard the results of 
years of preparation and the begin- 
ning of a long period of retraining, 
It was to be nearly twelve years be- 
fore there opened to him again an 
opportunity as promising as the one 
“he threw away” on the road to 
Damascus. 

But Paul never reveals impatience 
as he writes of those years. They 
were years in which he was fully oc- 
cupied by his obvious next task as 
a maker of tent cloth and as a fol- 
lower of Jesus, explaining the mean- 
ing of his faith, as shared with others. 
When later he writes “I have learned 
in whatsoever state I am therein to 
be content” he is thinking not only 
of the tumultuous years of his Chris- 
tian journeys but of the pedestrian 
years of his work in Tarsus. ‘Though 
Paul was the most impatient man 
once a course was charted, he knew 
and accepted the value of such time 
for preparation as would make most 
certain the days of effort. 

There is one other characteristic 
of Paul which the seeker of a life 
calling should note—his readiness to 
pay the price and to do it as a matter 
of course. That the price would be 
high for anything worth the doing 
he took for granted. “Obstacles” was 
a way of spelling “opportunities” and 
when all was said and done it was a 
little thing that a man should be 
hungry and ragged, imprisoned and 
beaten, if in the companionship of 
One who had taken a Cross he should 
find the ‘fulness of the stature of 
life’ for himself and others. 
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TALK THE WORLD 


NEWS OF THE UNIVERSITY COMMUNITY AROUND THE 


WORLD 


Asian Leaders Meet. [he univer- 
sity world is not yet aware of the 
significance of an event that occurred 
on an island off the coast of India 
during Christmas week 1948. As 
200 American students gathered in 
the Ecumenical Student Conference 
at Lawrence, student leaders from 
Australia, Burma, Ceylon, China, 
India, Indonesia, Japan, Korea, New 
Zealand, Pakistan, the Philippines, 
Siam, and Singapore, met in the 
World’s Student Christian Federa- 
tion Asian Leaders’ Conference. 

Surmounting tremendous difficul- 
ties, (transportation is nil in revolu- 
tion-torn countries) they managed to 
come together at Kingswood College, 
high in the hills above Colombo, 
Ceylon. It was the first time that 
most of them had attended such a 
meeting, and “the discovery that 
Christianity has numerical strength 
over such an area of Asia” was for 
many delegates an inspiration and a 
source of strength. Students from 
eleven Asian lands rediscovered each 
other after a decade of 
And they realized that as movements 
they supplemented one another. 

They discovered that “there is a 
growth of religiously inspired politi- 
cal nationalism throughout Asia,” as 


reported by Chandran Devanesen of 
“the neutrality of 


Madras. He said, 
the university is threatened. Uni- 
versities in some lands are in danger 
of becoming based upon one partic- 
ular religion (e.g. Buddhism in 
Siam). The SCM = has to proclaim 
Christ in the midst of rival religion 
—faiths politically and religiously 
established. Under such conditions 
the SCM is tempted to become 
syncretistic and to abdicate its mis- 
sionary responsibility. We dare not 
do this lest we lose our reason for 

They discovered also that they 
must help one another. The move- 
ments in Japan and Korea were 
greatly weakened by the war, and 
Indonesia and Viet-Nam_ (Indo- 
China) will need assistance from the 
outside if there is to be a movement 
of Christian students. 

“Having learned how has 


God 
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isolation. 


EDITED BY PARKER ROSSMAN 


used the SCM, my strength has been 


compounded,” said a delegate from 
Burma as she left to go home. “I 


now recognize my responsibility tor 
evangelizing my fellow students in 
the university.” 

Bible, Precious Book. Bible study 
had a central place in the Colombo 
conference, as it had also at Law- 
rence. Increasing Bible study, as a 
central point of understanding and 
renewing Christian faith, highlights 


the news from SCMs around the 
world: 
In South America: the SCM in 


Montevideo, Uruguay, spent the fall 
studying the Gospel of St. Mark, and 
then began another study on the 
“Bases of Christianity” in light of 
the Gospel. Other groups have been 
at work on Paul’s speech on_ the 
Areopagus. A course on “The Mean- 
ing, Interpretation and Study of the 
Bible” has been offered by the SCM 
in Buenos Aires. 

In Australia, students took turns 
leading the study of Philippians at 
a national conference, and were en- 
thusiastic about the experiment. At 
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The Ten Commandments and Deut. 6:4 on the 

famed Nash Papyrus, 100 B.C. (a date preced- 

ing the destruction of Jerusalem by the Roman 
armies in 70 A.D.) 


grams difficult to hold, 


New Zealand SCM con- 
Biblical study was central, 


the annual 
ference, 
with an address on “Biblical and 
Theological Basis of Community” 
also on the program. 

Despite the political tension which 
has made SCM meetings and pro- 
in Indonesia 


the SCM has studied Galatians and 


Philippians. 
Zurich, Switzerland, is now one of 
the largest international student 


centers in the world, with a student 
population of 7,000 which includes 
500 English students. The 
SCM has English, French and Ger- 
man language meetings. There are 
also three Bible study groups work- 
ing on the first chapter of the Book 
of Acts, and particularly on the idea 
of the Living Parish. 

For a Significant (British) Summer. 
The British SCM reports that work 
camps and other summer activities 
involving physical work are of in- 
creasing importance among students. 
Last summer a farm camp at Kemp- 
sey, near Worcester, (July-October) 
was attended by over 100 students of 
many races and denominations. “In 
spite of differences in culture and 
language, there was a great experi- 
ence of fellowship. We learnt to ap- 
preciate each other quite definitely 
as ‘fellow-workers with Christ,’ al- 
ways remembering that besides being 
God Incarnate, He was a carpenter.” 
A group of British students also went 
to Keil, in Germany, to study and 
work and live with German students. 

The Student Movement (British 
SCM magazine) comments thus on 
these projects: “It is perhaps worth 
saving that physical work is not the 
only kind of work which students 
can profitably undertake together. It 
is not true that a conference where 
strenuous intellectual work is under- 
taken removes man from his proper 
context of work and worship. But 

. students may have to ask them- 
selves certain serious questions about 
the proper use of their physical 
energy: a work camp may have sym- 
bolic importance for those who take 
part in it, and to those who benefit 
from its labors.”’ 
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Ezekiel After ESCON 


On the Hill where the Ecumenical Student Conference 
came and went at the year's beginning, the Y Secretary 
at Kansas U, D. Ned Linegar, indulges that un-American 
mood of—vwell, just wondering about it all 


Ww, walk through the Umion 
Building, and the languor of the 
students as they sit in perpendicular, 
parallel, and octagonal 
reading, sleeping, staring gives liv- 
ing (7) testimony that the real prob- 
lem in student life today is apathy, 
cynicism, and disinterest. 
Some have said there is a 
religious awakening. Churches are 
crowded, and many elbow their way 
to the front to hear the answers. 
hose 


posit IONS, 


new 


prosper 
answers. “I have kept all the com- 
mandments, Lord, now what?” And 
we need to hear the answer, “Sell all 
you have, give to the poor and fol- 
low me. We need to be struck 
at the core of our greatest folly— 
our pride in property, our willing- 
ness to prosper while the world. is 
unpoverished, our lack of concern 
lor the power of the peasant. 

Signs of the times? The University 
grants convocations graciously to Han- 
son Baldwin, Archibald MacLeish 
and other politicians, militarists, and 
members of royalty, but will not 
give one to the headline speaker tor 
Religious Emphasis Week. Maybe 
we Christians are not demonstrating 
the pull of our highest loyalty. Maybe 
the University feels only the dull 
throb of habitual religion. 

Signs of the times? Vhe local Com- 
mittee on Racial Equality of the 
Fellowship of Reconciliation drops 
into a Hill restaurant tor food, but 
will not eat nor leave until a// are 
served, regardless of race. After three 


who give the pat 


hours of give and take, the manager 
calls some of the local football boys, 
who carry the COREmen out. Since 
then the name CORE is onerous on 
campus. Recently, the Negro Stu- 
dent Association published the re- 
sults of a study which shows the in- 
conveniences of Negro students who 
cannot fit their class hours into a 
schedule of eating at the Union, the 
only “open” establishment on the 


Hill. he study asks the Chancellor 


and the Governor to act. YMCA and 
YWCA endorse the report, and the 
church groups ask first, “Is it backed 
by CORE?” instead of “Is the re- 
port accurate and just?” Thus does 
our society develop its own thought- 
control process. 

Sions of the times? At the USCC 
Conterence, symbol of the “ecument- 
cal reawakening,” the two most im- 
portant issues were stalemated. One, 
the divided Communion had_ been 
decided belore the Conterence con- 
vened. The other, the Church in War 
and Peace, never even got on the 
program, and had to be debated in 
one of those midnight ten to two 
open-lobby sessions. 

Signs of the times? Look back for 
an accurate word to the March, 
1937, Intercollegian and Far Hort- 


ARBOUR DAY 


GOLGOTHA IS A ROCKY PLACE 

WITHOUT A TREE FOR SHADE 

AND NOT A SQUARE OF RICH DARK EARTH 
FOR MEN TO PLANT AND SPADE. 


BUT THEY PLANTED A. TREE ON CALVARY’S TOP 
THAT BLOOMED ON AN APRIL DAY 

AND THEY WATERED THE SOIL OF GOLGOTHA’S ROCK 
WITH BLOOD FROM A PITCHER OF CLAY. 
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—Stephen Tonsor 


zons (as it was called then): “Retire ; 
ment from public life at a prescribegil 
maximum age is being enforced 
these days. But there should be a lawa 
forcing others to enter life and taked 
up some of its responsibilities. Some 
people pass through life as smoothly 
as a greased pig through a crowd, 
never even teeling the pull or the 
erip of humanity. They die... and 
on each tombstone could be written: 
He never harmed anyone, that js 
consciously (if unconsciously, may 
God rest his soul), he never fought 
lor a cause, he never joined a move. 
ment, he was never objectionable, 
never disturbing, never an advocate, 
he cared little about issues and prob. 
lems, he lived a blameless life, was 
dignified and successful, was a credit 
to his Alma Mater, and died. And 
may his bones rest in peace (as they 
did in life).” | 


CHURCHMANSHIP 


(Continued from page 11) 


In facing the demands of Church- 
manship, delegates rediscovered their 
own denominations. CA members 
have often forgotten the fact that as 
a movement our life stems from the 
lite of the Church, and have con- 
sequently overlooked the contribu- 
tion of denominational student pro- 


grams. Here in a concrete way the 


church proved themselves 
indispensable to the cooperative life 
and work of the Student Christian 
\MIovement. 

We hope, here in New England, 
to see a greater understanding of 
the Church, its task and its claim 
upon us; growing confidence among 
the cooperating agencies In our stu 
dent work; and a new emphasis on 
churchmanship as central and 
common responsibility of all stu- 


groups 


dent Christians. 


U. of Zurich ‘49 
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CAMPUS DATELINES 


NEWS OF THE STUDENT CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION MOVEMENT 


Fellowship Every Day 

\ISSISSIPPL STATE COLLEGE, Slate College, 
Miss. The program of the YMCA is di 
vided into five clubs, each of which 
meets for a weekly luncheon in the 
YMCA. The groups are Y's Freshman 
Club; Y's SophOmore Club; Y's Junior 
Club; Y's Senior Club and the Y's Faculty 
Club. Each club operates as a unit, but 
the work of the entire YMCA ts coords 
nated by the cabinet. ‘The program ol 
each club is varied, and deals with cur- 
rent issues and problems. 

The YMCA is especially proud of its 
Faculty Club which has an average at- 
tendance of filty to fifty-five professors 
each week.—GARLAND KNOTT. 


Students Concerned 

STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA, Jowa 
lowa. \ newly formed luncheon discus- 
sion group olf the YMCA ts Students 
Concerned. Its purpose is to become in 
formed about) summer projects and 
counsel students about participation in 


them. 


“Co-Rec” Nights 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, AGRICULTURAL 
cAMPUS, Sf. Paul, Minnesota. The YMCA 
and YWC.A sponsor monthly “Co-Rec” 
Nights when the gym is open for swim 
ming, badminton, volley” ball. table 
tennis, dancing, etc. They are no-date 
affairs where no one “need ask or wait 
to be asked.” 


Hold Hanukkah Party 

UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS, Lawrence, Aan. 
The YMCA and YWCA cooperated with 
the Jewish Student Union in giving a 
Hanukkah Party. The Jewish Student 
Union is a new organization on the 
campus, and the YM and YW helped 
with the party in order to aid in then 
development until they are able to form 
a Hillel Foundation. Hanukkah is the 
Feast of Dedication. It is a festival which 
is held for eight days at a time simila 
to our Christmas holiday season. Hanuk 
kah commemorates the victory. of the 
Maccabees in liberating Judea from Hel- 
lenic domination (165 B.C.), and purity 
ing and rededicating the ancient Temple 
to the One God. Hanukkah means “re 
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FERN BABCOCK, News Editor 


dedication.” It has meaning today as a 
symbol of the continual struggle tor re- 
ligious liberty, freedom of conscience and 
political self-determination. The eight 
day observance begins at sundown on 
the twenty-fifth day of the Hebrew 
month of Kislev. Candles were lit every 
evening, from December 26th through 
January 2nd. This party was quite an 
experience for us, and the festival at 
the beginning included the saying of the 
Lord’s Prayer, led by Bob Chesky and 
Hilda James, YM and YW Presidents, 
the symbolic chanting of the ceremony 
by two representatives of the Jewish 
Student Union, and a brief talk by the 
YMCA Executive Secretary. The testival 
was followed by a buffet supper with 
traditional Jewish food.—p. NED LINFGAR. 


Form International Relations 
Commission 

HENDRIX COLLEGE, Conway, Ark. The 
newly organized Commission on 
International Relations is dedicated to 
developing a deeper understanding of 
international affairs. The group is now 
discussing USA-USSR- Relations and 
Communism inp America.—MILLER WIL- 
LIAMS. 


The Chanticleer, Volume |, Number | 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, Urbana, J/l. A 
four-page newspaper published by the 
University YMCA made its bow recently. 
Says William Erwin, president, “We 
have long felt that an association. of 
Christian men must be a force rather 
than an institution in society. To this 
end we are proud to. present The 
Chanticleer, a paper dedicated to those 
who carry on the Christian ideals on our 
campus.” 


First Steps for Citizens 

tHE COLLEGE OF WOOSTER, Wooster, Ohio. 
lo relieve that oh-some-other-organiza- 
tion’s-doing-it feeling, the YWCA 1s of- 
fering primer classes politics and 
world affairs. Designed to meet the needs 
of the average member and would-be in- 
formed citizen, the course ts a confidence, 
as well as an information builder.— 
SYLVIA WILLIAMS. 


“Boys and Gals Together” 


PARSONS COLLEGE, Fairfield, lowa. The 
SCA has been having special student 
discussions on the subject “Boys and 
Gals Together.” Moderator and lecturer 
has been Dr. Curtiss R. Westfall, as- 
sistant to the President. 


Discuss Socialized Medicine 

UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON, Seattle, 
Wash. The Forum Committee of the 
YMCA-YWCA presented a panel discus- 


sion on socialized medicine. 


YWCA Cooperates with Central 
Volunteer Bureau 

UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI, Crncinnatt, 
Ohio. Filty members of the YWCA are 
now working in community agencies. 
They were placed by the Central Volun- 
teer Bureau. An attractive booklet en. 
titled Are You Interested in Putting 
Your Theories to Work? asks students 
the following questions: 


@ Are You A Psychology Major? Did you 
ever try to lead a group of youngsters or 
teen-agers so that it Is a group and not 
dominated by one or two? 

Is Government a “Must” With You? Gov 
crnment is a subject in which everyone 
should be interested. Have you worked in 
a public institution, a city hospital, a pub 
lic recreation programy? 

Are You Planning to go into Medicine or 
Nursing? Do you know how a_ hospital 
operates—can you work with sick people? 
Can you fit yourself into a big organization, 
doing whatever is needed? How are you at 
taking orders? 

Are You Training for Your Part in Our 
Democracy? Do you know some of the 
social problems in your community and the 
organizations designed to correct themye 
What Do You Know About Nutrition? Do 
you have some ideas on balanced meals 
you'd like to try out? 

Hlave You Become Concerned About Inter- 
ractal Tensions? Do you really Know people 
of different religious and_ racial back- 
grounds? 


How About Special Skills? Can you paint 
What about instrument playing or singing? 
Can you teach others your skills? If so you 
can volunteer to: work in hospitals; read for 
the blind; play the piano for a dancing 
class; coach a play or a basketball team; 
do recreational work with children: work 
in clinics—weigh and take temperatures of 
children, ete. 
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Best Book on China 


The United States and China. By John 
King Fairbank. (Harvard University 
Press, 1948. $3.75) 

Do you want a factual, thrilling ac- 
count of today’s China? If all writers on 

China had Professor Fairbank’s knowl- 


edge, understanding and good sense, we 


would not be subjected to the tripe 


about China which fills most of our 


books and magazines today. He has done 
a superb job in his 367 pages. 

The opening chapter outlines brietly 
the nature of China’s problem and its 
bearing on us. [The author, a protessor 
of Chinese History at Harvard, then 
describes vividly the Chinese scene, the 
nature of Chinese society and the Con 
fucian pattern which underlies it, and 
the periods of alien rule over China. 
Then tollows a brilliant analysis of the 
strength of authoritarian tradition in 
China as seen in the omnipresent 
bureaucracy, its system of law and _ its 
religion. The western impact re- 
viewed, and the subsequent inner fer 
ment; then we have a vivid account ot 
the revolutionary process of the past 
hundred years which in our day has 
produced both nationalism and = com- 
munism. The historical events bring us 
almost up to World War II, and China’s 
present problems of economic, political 
and social reconstruction. Here one 
finds the kev to the civil struggle going 
on there today, and the best available 
description of it. 

For example: “It we look at the Na- 
tional Government of China in its eco- 
nomic setting, we can see that it has 
vainly attempted the political centraliza- 
tion of a decentralized economy. [he 
effort to build a modern unified govern. 
ment has been fruitless because the 
foundation, a modern economy, has 
been lacking. [The old economy, in turn, 
has persisted because the old social order 
has remained intact upon the land.” 
The Chinese Communists are endeavor- 
ing to create a new social order, to break 
this vicious circle. “The Kuomintang 
faced the alternative of competing 
directly with the Communists by en- 
couraging mass resistance through social 
revolution. or fighting on two tronts 
against foreign invasion and domestic 
revolution at the same time. About 1928 
thev chose the latter course.” 

In another chapter Professor Fair 
bank discusses the prospects of Chinese 
liberalism, a discussion most absorbing 
to the American college student who 
through his contacts with the World 
Student Service Fund knows something 
of the Chinese university situation. Uhe 
Kuomintang’s ruthless stamping out of 
liberalism in the universities through the 
arrest of students and the assassination 
of professors, is a less well-known story. 
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The chapters on “Our China Prob- 
lem” and “American Policy toward 
China” will be thoughtfully pondered 
by Americans who want to find their 
way through this problem. Professor 
Fairbank commends himself by his non. 
partisanship on this issue as an authority 
to be trusted. He is no blind admirer 
of the Chinese communists, seeing them 
as agrarian reformers who have no con- 
ceivable trafic with Moscow. Nor is he 
an advocate of aid to the Kuomintang as 
a means of American defense against 
Russian world aggression. “The balance 
sheet of Chinese communism must be 
worked out by each American for him 
sell,” he says. His books provide the 
facts which we need to do just this, as 
well as to work out the balance sheet 
lor the Kuomintang. 

Protessor Fairbank warns against the 
assumption that modern China, the 
greatest and oldest single mass of hu- 
manity, can be brought into the orbit 
of any foreign power—Russian, Ameri 
can, or any other, except insofar as 
China’s own inner development itsell 
conduces to such an orientation. “To 


regard China as a tool and not an eng 
in itself—this way of thought is sy 
premely immoral (and) it will lead y 
to defeat in Asia.” The book ends with 
considerations for our future vis a@ yp 
China, where the author points out the 
“seven deadly sins’” most of us commi 
in our thinking about a new Chin, 
policy. Space forbids a summary of thes 
points; read them for yourself in wha 
various wise people call “the best one. 
volume job on China I have ever read.” 

—WILMINA ROWLAND 


The Resewe Shelf 


The Audacity of Faith, by Allan A. 
Hunter (Harper, 1949, $1.75) is aptly 
described by its title: it deals informally, 
colorfully, with mystical living as the 
answer to fear and humdrum; it is by 
a perceptive Los Angeles Congregation. 
al minister. Fresh, eastly read. 


A Call to What Is Vital, by Rufus M. 
Jones (Macmillan, 1948, $2) was ready 
for the press when its great Quaker au- 
thor died over a year ago. Quiet, rugged 
insistence upon renewal of theism, Bible 
study, prayer, and social dynamic, the 
book is a worthy last testament of one 
who influenced thousands of students. 
Friendly, convinced. 


Prospecting for a United Church, by 
Angus Dun, Bishop of Washington 
(Harper, 1948, $1.50). Of particular 
importance to student readers is the 
section “An Essay in Understanding” in 
which the author luminously limns the 


a religious library 


Hazen books, 12 pocket- 
size volumes by outstand- 
ing Christian leaders, are 
answering students’ and 
laymen’s questions about 
religion, Christianity, and 
the church. 
Put the complete set on 
your home, school, library, 
office, and church book- 
shelves. The set of twelve 
$7.50; separate titles 75¢ 
at your bookstore. 


Catholic, the classical Protestant, and the 
Fellowship of the Spirit concepts of the 
Church. In the last chapter Bishop Dun 
points out the elements in each of thes 
concepts which must be taken up into 
a united Church. This book is a good 
one for study and discussion by campus 
inter-faith groups.—HAPPY FLLISs. 


Oberlin offers ... 


Association 


with a strong faculty and a cos- 
mopolitan student body. 


A Curriculum 


recently revised to provide train- 
ing in the basic requirements for 
parish leadership. 


Ample Laboratory 


experience under close supervi- 
sion in city, town, village and 
country fields. 


Life 

in a college community whose 
college of liberal arts and con- 
servatory of music add much 
to the delights of cultured living. 


Degrees 
of A.M., B.D., and S.T.M. 


THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
OF THEOLOGY 


Oberlin College 


OBERLIN OHIO 
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Ueland Deecdesa— 


CHURCH (TO BE)... 


A page about the United Student Fellowship of the Congregational Christian and Evangelical & 
Reformed churches, which currently are expecting to merge as the United Church of Christ 


Robert Johnson, Yale, Chairman of Publications Committee 


The historic Special Session in Cleveland made clear the way to the 
United-Church-to-Be, as forecast on this page! The ebb and flow of this 
meeting of the General Council of the Congregational Christian Churches 
(February 4-5, 1948) is reported here by Bob Knowles of Springfield 
College, a delegate to the General Council. 


What happened at Cleveland? Was it 
a momentous episode in church history? 
Time and the history books will tell. 
Was a dangerous schism created in the 
Congregational-Christian ranks? ‘That 
remains to be seen. Were decisions 
reached; were strengths and weaknesses 
demonstrated; was this an extraordinary 
meeting? Yes; this thrilling event was all 
of these and those who shared in it were 
highly privileged, whatever their feel- 
ings with regard to the outcome. 


Expectancy ran high 

The Special Session was called tor the 
specific purpose of coming to some de- 
cision about the proposed merger be- 
tween =the Congregational-Christian 
churches and the Evangelical-Reformed 
Church. The vote of approval or dis- 
approval had been postponed at the 
regular biennial meeting at Oberlin last 
June, because a decision could not be 
reached. Therefore many delegates ap- 
proached the Cleveland meeting with 
their minds made up, and some were 
still undecided. During the process of 
free debate and open exchange of ideas 
and convictions, doubtless many minds 
were changed or perhaps more firmly 
set; but the favorable vote, when taken 
finally, was the clear result of an un- 
questioned majority opinion. 

The happenings at Cleveland are too 
many and too lengthy to be related in 
full here, but it seems a good idea to 
report some of the high points for those 
who were not there and have seen only 
the newspaper reports. Perhaps one of 
the most significant things is the fact 
that there were so many people present. 
Nine hundred twenty-nine accredited 
voting delegates took part in the vote, 
but nearly fifteen hundred people were 
present—so many that the place of meet 
ing had to be changed from a_ large 
hotel ballroom to a larger hall which 
even then had few empty seats. Interest 
ran high; people were aware that some 
thing important was occurring. 

Many leaders in the Congregational 
Christian denomination were there, but 
they did not monopolize the discussion: 
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anyone who wanted to speak to the 
issue might do so, and thus many im 
portant ideas and viewpoints were 
brought out on both sides. Debate be- 
came heated at times but never violent, 
and due to adroit handling and interpre- 
tation by madame moderator Helen 
Kenyon of New York, the tone of the 
meeting was kept upon a high plane. 


Many Speakers: many listeners 

On the side of the proponents of the 
merger, Dr. Truman Douglass spoke of 
a responsibility to world ecumenicity; 
Professor Liston Pope of Yale said that 
a merger will not produce better Chris- 
tians but better Christians will produce 
a merger, and that a merger is not to be 
taken as a sign of triumph but a sign of 
fidelity and devotion; Dr. Arthur Me- 
Giffert of Chicago Theological Seminary 
saw within the merger the means of 
working out a new pattern of American 
Protestantism; Dr. Ronald Bridges spoke 
of commitment to a great project with 
the realization that there must be some 
change and. suffering, but, “We must 
trust God and venture with Him into 
new realms of action.” 

Opponents of the merger were in a 
minority from the very start, and yet 
throughout they had equal opportunity 
to speak. The Reverend Max Strang of 
lowa presented resolutions of the anti- 
merger commission to the effect that 
Christianity should be based upon free, 
local, churches; the present Basis of 
Union is inadequate; and, the Congre- 
gational-Christian fellowship will be pre 
served even if the merger goes through. 
Dr. Neil Hansen presented statistics to 
indicate that not cnough people had 
actually voted on the merger issue. The 
Reverend Malcolm k. Burton of New 
London, Conn... saw loss of local 
autonomy as a concomitant of merger: 
Judge Ralph Brown of Pasadena in 
dicated that the polities of the two de 
nominations are diametrically opposed. 


Dr. James Fifield of Los Angeles, im a 
vociterous speech of Opposition, warned 
against hasty decision, saying that “the 
tides are running the other way” and 
the people don't actually want a merger. 


The Vote Was Momentous 


When the time limit tor debate was 
reached, the vote was taken on Saturday, 
February 5 at 10:00 A.M. When the 
secret ballot had been tabulated, it was 
seen that approximately 81° were in 
favor of merger. A decision had been 
reached! There must have been many 
glad hearts that morning—yet there was 
no spontaneous cheer of tnumph. The 
occasion did not call for cheering, but 
for deep thinking and resolution. 


Momentous as the ,yote was, the high 
point of the session was sull to come. 
When Dr. Wendall Fifield of New York, 
rose to speak, a ripple of expectation 
surged through the congregation. Dr. 
Fifield had been on the opposition side; 
but now he appealed to all present to 
search heart and conscience to find the 
best means of implementing the merger 
which had been voted. He appealed to 
the anti-mergerites to refrain from hasty 
or hot-headed action, and suggested that 
the Lenten period be given to medita- 
tion, so that all, regardless of their stand 
in the debate, may now find the best 
way to make a contribution to the 
Kingdom of God. Well-deserved ap- 
plause, with all standing, rewarded Dr. 
Fifield on the conclusion of his speech. 

The merger is not yet fully consum- 
mated but the way is now clear, and we 
members of the United Student Fellow- 
ship can look forward to the United 
Church of Christ. Those who are con- 
vinced of the validity of the ecumenical 
movement can see this as a great for- 
ward step. One can only conjecture 
about what might have happened, had 
the merger been disapproved. It now 
becomes our apparent duty to make the 
merger work. As future churchmen and 
churchwomen we have a great stake in 
the future, as we watch the United 
Church (to be) become the United 
Church of Christ! 

—Bos KNowLts 
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In this book you find 
100 ANSWERS 
to 100 basic questions 
on religion 


YO U T 
ASKS 

ABOUT 

RELIGION--: 


Jack Finegan 


Is science the enemy of religion? 

How can one believe in God when 
there is so much evil in the 
world 7 

What is the significance of the 
Lord's Supper? 

What is Modernism? Neo-Ortho- 
doxy? 

Since morals vary. how can one 
be sure of what is right? 

Is there lite atter death? 


Answers to these and ninety-four 
other questions are in this book. 
They are questions which young 
people have asked Dr. Finegan 
most frequently in classroom and 
church, in conferences, conven- 
tions, and private conversations. 


To these honest, straightforward 
inquiries for direction and guid- 
ance Dr. Finegan replies simply 
and frankly, in the language of 
laymen. Elis answers are not in- 
tended to be all-inclusive, final, or 
authoritative in the theological 
sense but to. satisfy the funda- 
mental spiritual concerns of any 
| thoughtful person. 


The questions and answers are 
grouped under twelve chief head- 
ings. Beginning with “Spirit of the 
Quest.” “Exploring the Universe.” 
and “Understanding Evolution and 
History, thev proceed to God, 
Jesus Christ. the Bible, the Chris- 
tian Church, other’ Religions, 
Philosophies of Religion, Praver 
and Worship. Religious Living. 
Immortality. 


JACK FINEGAN is the author of 
The Book of Student Pravers and 
Light from the Anctent Past, and a 
minister of the Disciples of Christ 
He was formerly Director of Re- 
hgious Activities and Head of the 
Department of Religious Education at 
lowa State College. At present he :s 
Professor and Head of the Depart 
ment ot Old Testament and New 
Testament Literature and Interpreta 
tion, Director of the Palestine Inst:- 
tute of Archeology, and Dean of the 
Summer Session, at Pacific School >t 
Religion. 


Here is a book for stimulating 
personal reading and group dis- 
cussion. 


At your bookstore 


347 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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“Keep Out” Signs Are Many 


From “These Rights Are Ours to Keep,” 
a Public Affairs Pamphlet; 25c. 


There is much discrimination in pri- 
vate colleges and professional schools. 
The application blanks of many col- 
leges include questions about the candi- 
date’s racial origin, religious preference, 
parents’ birthplace, etc. Discrimination 
is subtle and hard to prove. In the 
North some colleges accept Jewish stu- 
dents freely, but the enrolment of Jew- 
ish students in other colleges and most 
professional schools seems never to ex- 
ceed certain fixed points. There is never 
more than a token enrolment of Ne- 
groes. 

In New York City, qualified appli- 
cants have no difficulty getting into the 
city colleges, but Jewish graduates of 
these colleges with excellent records 
have been repeatedly refused admission 
to private and nonsectarian professional 
schools in the city. A member of a New 
York medical school’s admissions com- 
mittee admitted that a prejudice against 
Irish Catholics affected his judgment. 
Americans of Italian descent also en- 
counter difhculties in getting into pro- 
fessional schools. . . . Fewer than fifty 
Negroes have been graduated from New 
York’s medical schools in twenty-five 
years. 

How many potential Einsteins, Book- 
er I. Washingtons, Steinmetzes, and 
other great leaders have been lost by 
our failure to extend fair educational 


IT SAYS HERE ——— 


opportunities to all our Citizens cap 
only be guessed at, and strikes more 
directly at the roots of democracy than 
unfairness in educational opportunity, 


Doctors, Teachers in Demand 
(New York Times, January 3, 1949) 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 22 (AP)—A gov. 
ernment survey foresaw today more de. 
mand in the next few years for college 
eraduates in medicine, psychology, 
teaching in kindergarten and elemep. 
tary schools, and some phases of elec. 
tricity. It expects keener job competi. 
tion in engineering, chemistry, pharma. 
cy, law and personnel relations. Among 
conclusions of the survey were these: 


The demand for health service is out. 
stripping the supply of newly gradu. 
ated doctors and dentists. 

Despite a record-breaking number of 
awards of bachelor degrees in psychology 
in the past year, the need for psy. 
chology experts is still great. Many de. 
eree holders can’t go to graduate school 
for lack of training facilities. 

In the next ten years, 1,000,000 teach- 
ers must be trained if goals of educa. 
tional leaders are to be met. Develop. 
ment of atomic energy power plants 
won't greatly affect the electrical indus. 
try within the next 10 or 20 years. 

Despite employment opportunities in 
electrical engineering, engineering grad. 
uates generally will find stiffer competi- 
tion for jobs. 


FAITH AND MATH 


(Continued from page 8) 


that there is a special Christian form 
of the binomial theorem! But we can 
recognize that mathematics is a hu- 
man activity, that it is made possible 
because God created the world in 
the way he did, and since it pro- 
vides a form of thought which in- 
creasingly dominates our civiliza- 
tion, its values, dangers and signifi 
cance from a Christian point otf 
view must be understood. Indeed, 
perhaps the characteristic of our 
society in the present and the im- 
mediate future is the reign of the 
natural sciences, so that it ts 
especially important that Christians 
go into these fields and help the 
Church to understand their signift- 
cance. They must pioneer in dis- 
covering ways in which that whole 
human process which is the pursuit 
and application of mathematics and 
natural science may be transformed 
by the spirit of Jesus Christ. This 


will not be an easy area to pioneer. 
Results may often seem slight and 
trivial. But it is the clearest im. 
mediate way open to us by which 
our technological civilization mav be 
permeated by Christianity. 


COME TO CHICAGO! 


Ministers and_ religious 
leaders are _ invited to 
plan their summer study 
in the theological center 
of America. 


Summer Sessions at the 
Seminary 
June 27—July 29; 
August 1—September 3 
Courses for credit in 
Christian History, the Bi- 
ble, Theology, Social Eth- 
ics and Religious Educa- 
tion given by professors 
in The Federated Theo- 
logical Faculty. Dormitory 
space still available. 


For further information write to: 
A. C. McGiffert, Jr., President 
THE CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
5757 University Avenue Chicago 37, Iinois 
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My Vocation 


“dnd the ploughman said, Speak to 
us of work. And he answered saying: You 
work that you may keep pace with the 
earth and the soul of the earth. 
When you work you fulfill a part of 
earth's furthest dream, assigned to you 
when that dream was born, and in keep- 
ing yourself with labor you are in truth 
loving life. . And I say that life ts 
indeed darkness save when there ts urge, 
And all urge is blind save when there 
is knowledge, And all knowledge ts vain 
save when there is work, And all work 
is empty save when there is love; And 
when you work with love you bind your- 
self to yourself, and to one another, and 
to God. . ..” Kalil Gibran, in The 
Prophet) 


“How does one choose a vocation?” 
Events that demand decisions, per- 
sonalities that challenge, and a yearning 
to know the true meaning of life—these 
are some of the factors that help one 
decide upon a career or job. 

When a Christian sets out to choose 
his job he thinks in terms of his own 
abilities, talents and capacities; he seeks 
the help of friends who are willing to 
share their judgments; he makes use of 
the guidance available through tests and 
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clinics. He needs to know the needs of 
people and the areas in the world where 
the best opportunities are open. ‘Thus 
his talents plus the needs lead him to 
his vocational decision. 

The Christian must face the fact that 
his vocation—his life’s calling—requires 
more than “an honest day’s work.” We 
need to know the technical nature of 
our job, but also the total relationship 
it has to all phases of life—government, 
living conditions, etc. ‘The 
primary justification of work is that it 
serves God and mankind. The riches 
of the earth are God’s and man is the 
custodian. Each person should give his 
life in service so that all may have the 
privilege of sharing, converting, and 
using that wealth. 

There is a great need for Christian 
leadership—in which the best in edu- 
cation and afhrmations of the Christian 
faith are fused into a working program 
of thought and action. Why am I serv- 
ing in the Department of University 
Pastor and Student Work? Because I feel 
here is the best channel whereby I can 
render service and interpret the Chris- 
tian faith by my life and my activities— 
where my lip prayer and life prayer can 
be the same. 


politics, 


M. FERRELL. 


Ubiquitous and Ebullient 


Breathes there a Baptist so remote 
whom Lexie has not seen? It’s our 
pleasure this month to present, albeit 
belatedly, the far traveling and irrepress- 
ible field secretary of the Department 
of University Pastor and Student Work, 
Lexie Ferrell. Her article on this page 
states well her working philosophy. Lexie 
isa Peabody College (Nashville, Tenn.) 
B.S., 1944; she was listed in Who’s Who 


Lexie likes 
the outdoors— 
indoors too! 


APRIL, 1949 


in Colleges, 43-44, was Campus editor of 
its monthly magazine. She had_ three 
majors, and her competence in these fields 
was reflected in membership in _ three 
honorary organizations: Kappa Delta Pi, 
Pi Omega Pi, Pi Gamma Mu. She was 
a Danforth Graduate Fellow at Michi- 
gan State College, 44-45, and came to 
her present post in June, 1946.—R. A. 


It Couldn't Have Happened to a 
Nicer Fellow 

Earlier this year the Roger Williams 
Fellowship gang at Pennsylvania State 
College presented to Bob Eads, their 
university pastor, a surprise gift, a brand 
new 1949 Plymouth four door deluxe 
sedan. Bob won't find any back seat 
driving from that gang hard to take. 


New 1949 Wilson Model 


Not a surprise exactly but more than 
welcome nonetheless is the newcomer 
to the Wilson household, and this time 
it's a girl. ‘The mother is fine and Val 
will report back to work anytime now in 
the next month or so. 


How Are Your Old Chestnuts Doing? 

If we had to wear our cliches, we 
would launder and press them oftener 
than we do. ‘Take this one, for example: 
Every honest vocation is fraught with 
Christian significance if one will so ap- 
proach it. And its corollary, Everyone 
needs to live creatively. What does the 
foregoing mean to a riveter whose most 
pressing reality is a series of round holes 
in a sheet of bright metalr Possibly a 
dauntless imagination might see Chris- 
tian significance in the bolting of every 
167th hole of an object whose ultimate 
purpose is unrevealed. Yet our mechan- 
ized culture actually depends on the in- 
dividuals who piece together the parts 
that eventually become those chrome- 
plated juggernauts that devastate our 
highways. 

What sort of a catechism can we ex- 
pound to a Christian who wants to be 
a business man? If he 
than 


intends to do 
corner grocery 
store, how is he to be successful against 
the competition of monopolies, keeping 
his Christian ideals undefiled while his 
powerful competitors continue on their 
unethical wav? And the size of his profits, 
what that Aren’t we naive in 
throwing the well-meaning business man 
into the cannibalism of the mercantile 
jungle, expecting him to survive, alive 
and well-meaning, and Christian? Can- 
nibalism by cartels can be infinitely 
more voracious than the storied article 
of South Sea Island locale. 


more operate al 


about 


Perhaps the question before us_ is: 
Can a com petitive sociely be Christian? 
And how is the preacher to interpret 
“Christian significance?” ‘These are days 
when only the Marxists whisper about 
social revolution, yet the gospel of Christ 
is more shatteringly revolutionary than 
dialectical materialism. At least, it used 
to be so. 

This summer at Green Lake you'll 
have a chance to get into this subject. 
The theme of the Conterence will be 
“Vocations.” The platform speaker will 
Herbert Gezork of An- 
dover-Newton, and along with him will 
be John Oliver 


know hum, you don’ know from nuthin), 


be Professor 


Nelson (if vou don’ 
Dr. Clarence Jordan of the imter-racial 
cooperative project in Georgia, Marjorie 
Penny. directo Fellowship Plowuse in 


Milton 
Frovd. Emphasis will be on cell groups. 


Philadelphia, and our own 
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